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The American Way of Life 
Depends on Machines 


You hear a lot of questioning these days on whether or not the 
American standard of living and way of life can survive. It all 
depends on three things—machines, the men who buy them, the 


men who use them. 


Wages can be paid only out of what a man produces. The more 
he produces, the more his wage can be; the lower the cost of what 
he produces, the more competitive his employer can be and so 


the more secure his job. 


When this war is over the product of American workmen will 
have to compete with the product of Europeans working at low 
wages but backed for the first time in history with machinery 


modernized by the war. 


One of three things must happen. Either our wages sink to the 
European level; or we lose our markets and so lose all security 
and hope; or we give our workmen machinery so much better 
that they can produce more than a European —so much more 


that American cost per piece will be less and so win markets. 


That is not going to be easy. It means the most efficient machin- 
ery in the world. Now is the time to plan what equipment you 


will need to make your plant the most efficient possible. 


Our engineers will be glad to help. In time of war prepare for peace. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


You Can Tuan rt Better, Faster, ror Less... Witn a Warner & SWASEY 
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Rubber swallows bullets 
that rip mefal in airplane tanks 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


. 


in his gas tank. With fuel gone he’s 
forced down, perhaps on enemy terri- 
tory, and the gas leak usually means 
fire and death. 

Long before this war started, Good- 
rich engineers were working with U.S. 
aviation officials on means to seal gas 
tanks. Goodrich had developed a punc- 
ture-sealing tube for tires—why not a 
puncture-sealing tank? 

Trouble was that big machine-gun 
bullets used in wartoday don’t cause a 
simple puncture—they blast great gaps 


ra of every war pilot is a bullet 
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in anything they hit. Look at that air- 
plane tank in the picture. 


For two years Goodrich engineers 
worked on the problem. Finally after 
countless experiments they developed 
the rubber constructions they were 
seeking—linings stiff enough to keep 
their shape yet so soft they instantly 
“flow” to close gaps made in them, 
even though punctured again and again. 
Among the compounds used is a syn- 
thetic which had already been tried out 
and proved in Goodrich airplane De- 
icers; another is the new Goodrich 


Ameripol, the synthetic with best r 
sistance to the deteriorating action « 
gasoline. 

Tanks were lined with these n« 
Goodrich constructions. Above you se¢ 
one of them after a proving-ground test 
—the metal heal tad torn, but thi 
rubber lining actually holding gasoline 
as safely as though no bullet had ever 
been fired. The B. F. Goodrich Compa : 
Mechanical Goods Division, Akron, Ob: 


‘Goodrich 


Ginst in Rubler 
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EW DEPARTURE forges both race rings 


and balls to get greatest strength, endurance and uniformity ... 


to make certain the finished bearing is a product of 


THE FORGED 


WEW DEPARTURE - 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - 


(ual 


STEEL BEARING 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICBT 
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HE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, where just a short 
ride from lovely old plantations you'll find busy 
industrial centers . . . areas rich in almost everything 


modern manufacturing needs! 


Here, next door to America’s major markets are 
abundant raw materials; low-cost power; intelligent 
native-born labor; ample, bountifully watered acre- 
age; excellent transportation; and a climate that makes 
for more economical operation and for happier living. 


Chemical and allied industries, textiles, paper, machin- 
ery, glass, furniture, steel, packing and ceramic 
industries have all found in this region their ideal 


place to manufacture . . . and an ideal place to Jive! 


The story of opportunity for these—and for some sixty 
other diverse industries now profitably operating in 7/x 
Corridor—is a specialized story for each. Every major 
executive responsible for his company’s future should 
know the special and complete story for his industry. 


e 
FACTS .. for the man who makes decisions 


Information on this important area is now organized and available in a new 
56-page book you'll be proud to have in your library—* The Chessie Corridor 
—Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area,” This 
beautiful book is a graphic survey of the resources, 
conditions and opportunities which beckon 
industry to The Corridor. Copies will be mailed 


to business executives requesting them from IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Ss 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W.Va. a a 


Your request will be kept strictly confidential. 
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NO STATE TAX 
ON INDUSTRY 


* During 1940 alone, over 1000 new indus- 
tries started operations in New Jersey. Why? 
Simply because these manufacturers be- 
lieved New Jersey offered more permanent 
advantages as an industrial location. 


* For example, a plant may be located in any 
part of New Jersey. It’s still within 24 hours 
distance of a market of 23,000,000 people 


owning over 36% of the nation’s wealth. 


* Furthermore, New Jersey firmly believes 
that “as industry prospers so will its peo- 
ple” . . . therefore levies not a single penny 
of taxation of any kind on industry located 
within its borders. 


175 Different Kinds 
of Skilled Labor 


* As the national defense program calls for 
rapidly speeded up production, the availa- 
bility of a large reservoir of skilled labor be- 
comes increasingly important. Thanks to its 
famous vocational school system, New Jersey 
manufacturers are particularly fortunate in 
this respect, as each month thousands of 
men and women are trained to take their 
place in industry. 


* Write today for booklet giving complete 
data on these and other economic advantages 
of New Jersey, including facts on transpor- 
tation facilities, by land, by air and by 
sea... moderate power costs . . . proximity 
to sources of important raw materials. 
Address Department B-4, New Jersey Coun- 
cil, State House, Trenton, New Jersey. 


SEAT? "- 
=| 


Also ask for new book- 
let covering 68 avail- 
able industrial sites in 
detail, with photos, and 
plan for financing new 
industrial construction. 
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NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 
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NEXT 


— 


WEEK—A GUIDEBOOK TO DEFENSE 


In the March 15 issue, a 24-page Report to Executives on doing busi ess 
with the government—the who, what, where, when, why, and how of na- 
tional defense production. Some section headings: Selling the Ariny, 
Selling the Navy, Increasing Capacity, Amortization, Subcontract ng, 
Wages and Hours, Priorities, Price Controls. Purpose: To provide for 
ready reference detailed and accurate answers to all the questions that 
business is asking about procurement. 


_ WHER 


STEEL—A PROBLEM IN CAPACITY 


Out in Cleveland, where this week’s cover picture was taken, steel means 
just what it always meant: scrap and ore boats on the Cuyahoga River, 
piles of raw materials beside the blast furnaces, jobs for thousands of 
workers. But in Washington this week, steel meant a problem in statistics 
—the statistics of capacity and production, for the Gano Dunn report— 
the report that was supposed to end reports on steel capacity—was out at 
last. And steel consumers will breathe easier, for Mr. Dunn says there's 
plenty to go around (page 15). But (page 68), if you feel like a little hard 
work, his figures and assumptions are worth looking into. 


LABOR, IN A SELLER’S MARKET 


Like any other commodity, the price of labor is subject to the laws of 
supply and demand; when employment increases, so do labor difficulties. 
W hen living costs rise, labor wants wage boosts. Beginning with this issue 
(page 50), Business Week will present a new quarterly feature—seven 
charts measuring the movement of seven vital factors in the labor equa 
tion. Also in this issue (page 51), a detailed explanation of how those 
factors have operated to produce the present crop of labor difficulties 


TEMPEST—SPONSORED BY SEC 


What the SEC thinks of life insurance isn’t news to life insurance com- 
panies or readers who followed SEC’s early report on life insurance to the 
TNEC (Special Report to Executives, BW—Mar.16’40,p49). But last 
week, when SEC recommended that insurance companies should invest in 
common stocks—that was news. And it made life insurers mad (page 18) 


SHOPPING FOR THE ARMY 


When there were only 150,000 men in the Army, buying food was eas\ 
Almost any day, you could see the Quartermaster’s sergeant skipping 
downtown with a shopping list in his hand. It isn’t that simple any more. 
By May I, the Army’s new buying plan (page 42) will be in effect. The 
Army will probably be less finicky in its meat-buying too (page 46). 


E TO FIND IT 
Washington Bulletin 
Figures of the Week 
The Outlook 


Labor & Management 


Finance .... 


The Trading Post 
The Trend 
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“Those batteries get a 
worse beating than 


a sailor in a roller coaster!” 


R. R. J. Jurgenseu, assistant to the 
president of the motor coach com- 
pany, was sore as a boil. 


First, he glared at the battery com- 
pany’s service man. 


Then, he glared at the open hind-end 
of a new double-deck passenger bus. 


“Listen,” he bellowed, “we paid several 
million dollars for 140 of these fancy, 
rear-engine babies. And yet just look 
at this! Battery repairs are terrific com- 
pared with the old front-engine jobs! 
What in Sam Hill’s the matter?” 


“These batteries,” replied the service 
man calmly, “get a worse beating than a 
sailor in a roller coaster! And they just 
can’t take it.” 


Expensive Problem Child 


Mr. Jurgensen couldn’t understand why, 
especially on these new, easy-riding buses. 
Was told that being placed practically on 
top of the rear axle shook tke bejeepers 
ot of the batteries. That being snuggled 
up close to the rear engine heated ‘em 
up plenty! 

But did Mr. Jurgensen swallow his 
wrath and the high battery costs’ Or 
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junk his new buses? He did neither! 

For, working with his battery manu- 
facturer, he cut his battery maintenance 
costs 40%. But more than that, he in- 
creased the life of his batteries from 7 
months to 28 months. 


A Simple Device Helps Do It! 


For the manufacturer of Mr. Jurgen- 
sen’s batteries was one of the leaders in 
the field and was continually looking for 
new ways to improve battery perform- 
ance. And one of the things he had done 
was to utilize a thin material called a 
Fiberglas* Battery Retainer Mat. 


Placed on both sides of each positive 
plate, these little mats helped the batter- 
ies stand up under the terrific beating 
that the vibration from the rear axles and 
the heat of the engines gave them. (1) 


If you are a fleet owner or bus line 
operator, you may have the same prob- 
lems that faced Mr. Jurgensen. And 


(i) In the opinion of Prest-O-Lite Battery Co., manu- 
facturers and suppliers of all batteries for Chicago 
Motor Coach Co., Fiberglas Retainer Mats lessened 
shedding, i. e. kept the active material on the positive 
plates longer; helped prevent failure of separators 
and therebylessened chance of short circuits in cells. 
This contributed to increased battery life. 


you can probably solve them as he did. 


Fewer Headaches for Motorists 


In fact, to anyone using storage batteries, 
Fiberglas-equipped batteries can offer 
longer life and real dollar-and-cents sav- 
ings. They’re proving their dependability 
and plus performance in actual on-the- 
road service every day. 

And this is true not only of trucks and 
buses but of passenger cars. For Fiberglas 
equipped batteries helped save motorists 
breakdowns on the road, give them more 
reliable starting and lighting, and much 
longer battery life. 


Ask your battery dealer, distributor, or 
manufacturer about Fiberglas 
Retainer Mats. For names of companies 
making a Fiberglas-equipped line, write: 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


sattery 


OWEBNS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


“xT. M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 


Releasing 
Needed Metals 


for Vital 


Detense 


National welfare must take precedence 
over the needs of commercial manufacture. 
Bottle-necks caused by a shortage of cer- 
tain metals can be relieved immediately if 
manufacturers take full advantage of plas- 
tics in their products. 

The very word “plastic” suggests flexi- 
bility, adaptability to an infinite variety 
of shapes, sizes, and purposes. If a plastic 
will serve for the article you make, the 
urgency of defense suggests that the change 
be made without delay. 

Quite aside from the patriotic angle, it 
will undoubtedly turn out that the change 
is a blessing in disguise. America is even 
now on the threshold of the all-but- 
limitless field of plastics. 

The availability of colors in all shades 
of the spectrum lends an additional charm 
and sales-argument to products and parts 
made of Lumarith™. This modern ma- 
terial can be “worked” by every manner 
of mold and automatic machine. Stress of 


(1) Lumarith is already at work supplying its struc- 
tural and impact strength, its lightness, trans- 
parency, and high dielectric strength to important 
parts and equipment for many defense products. 


MARIE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


material is a known factor, and it can be 
quickly determined from the engineering 
standpoint if and where Lumarith fits into 
the picture. 

Celluloid Corporation, the founder of 
the plastics industry, is ready with the 
materials, the production capacity, the ex- 
perience and the will to assist you in 
making the transition to plastics. 

Your inquiries will receive executive 
attention, and we will advise you frankly. 
CELLULOID CORPORATION, 180 Madison 
Avenue, NewYork City, Sole Producers of 
Lumarith* Molding Powder; Lumarith* 
(cellulose acetate sheets, rods, tubes, and 
rolls); Celluloid* (cellulose nitrate sheets, 
rods,tubes,and rolls); Lumarith Protectoid* 
Transparent Packaging Material; H-Scale* 
Synthetic Pearl Essence; Lindol*Plasticizer 
and Lubricant Additive; Samson* and 
Safety Samson* Film Bases; Vimlite*, the 
Flexible Health Glass.(*T rademarks Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off.) 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Established 1872 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


— 


Knifing OPM 

Despite rumors that the Office of Pro- 
duction Management might be shorn of 
sme of its authority by the creation of 
, “war cabinet,” OPM. remains in the 
addle on defense production and the 
President says it is going to stay there. 
When, as the emergency became inten- 
sified, the President began to work more 
and more closely with a selected group 
of advisers—Hull, Jones, Morgenthau, 
Stimson, Knox, and Hopkins—the “war 
cabinet” rumors were given special cur- 
rency because they fitted in with the 
campaign to discredit OPM in which 
left-wing New Dealers have been snip- 


ing at business-man administration of 


the defense program. 
That the White House linked this 


“poisoning” of the national-defense set- 
up with opposition to the lease-lend bill 
is immaterial. What is material is that 
President Roosevelt has now made it 
plain that OPM will not be purged, 
that it will remain fully responsible 
for the production end of the defense 


program. 
War Cabinet's Role 


Administration of aid to Britain is 
another phase of the defense program, 
and it is in the handling of this phase 
that the President’s special advisers— 
the so-called war cabinet, if you please— 
will play a major réle. They will deter- 
mine as matters of broad policy just 
what materials are to go to Britain and 
other beleagured democracies. The au- 
thority of the Office of Production Man- 
agement will be superseded only in the 
sense that some of the defense produc- 
tion which is currently being used to 
fill orders for our own Army and Navy 
will be diverted—and occasionally con- 
verted—to meet Britain’s needs. 


It's Official Now 


Long an open secret, OPM publicly 
admits that British orders are on a 
—_ with those for the Army and 
‘avy. In the past, instructions to 
manufacturers have always emphasized 
the importance of maintaining deliv- 
eries to the British, but these clauses 
have been omitted from the published 
texts. Last week OPM told the press 
for “release in a. m. papers” that “or- 
ders for aluminum or machine tools 
to be used directly or indirectly in fill- 
ing British defense orders shall be given 
the same priority status as that granted 
for similar materials for . . . correspond- 
ing products for the Army and Navy.” 
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Increasing the Draft 


Watch for big expansion of the draft 
army as soon as the 1,400,000-man 
army is achieved this June. The War 
Department is starting to prepare de- 
tailed plans for handling a 4,000,000- 
man army but the immediate prospect 
is for an increase of 800,000 or 1,000,- 
000. Some officers, however, are think- 
ing in terms of immediate expansion of 
the standing army to 2,800,000 men. 


Expansionists Lose Round 


By endorsing the Gano Dunn steel 
capacity findings, Roosevelt has turned 
his back on expansionists who would 
exploit the emergency for New Dealish 
ends. It has been apparent for some 
time that Roosevelt is willing to give 
industry a long rope to expedite the de- 
fense program. (If there’s a noose at the 
end, that’s industry's lookout.) 

oo tied up for the time being 

are New Dealers who wanted an imme- 
diate increase of 20%-25% in steel 
and all other heavy-industry capacity in 
order to satisfy all conceivable defense 
and civilian requirements during the 
emergency and simultaneously to break 
industrial controls based on arbitrarily 
limited capacity. 
@ Down But Not Out—Steel was their 
test—and best—case because steel is the 
needle’s eye through which the coun- 
try’s whole economy has to pass. De- 
feated but still protesting, expansionists 
point out (1) that steel is asking for and 
will get more rigorous government con- 
trols; (2) that lend-lease needs will 
knock Dunn’s predictions cock-eyed. 


Test Problem on Priorities 


Aluminum will furnish the first test 
of how supplies of a critical material 
can be rationed among non-defense, 
commercial users. Both OPM and pro- 
ducers are feeling their way on a case- 
by-case basis that eventually may de- 
velop into a pattern of action. 

Since a survey of the order books of 
the Aluminum Company of America 
and other producers and fabricators 
shows that virtually all primary alum- 
inum will be taken up by defense orders 
this month, practically the entire bur- 
den of supplying commercial uses is 
thrust upon secondary smelters. 

There won’t be enough to go around. 
Instead of letting commercial users 
scramble for what there is, available 
supplies will be allocated on a “tenta- 
tive and temporary” basis. To keep 
prices in hand, airplane makers have 


been instructed to release mixed scrap 
to customary dealers at a set price of 
1l¢ a pound, and dealers have been 
requested not to bid up this price. 


Substitution in Order 


When the present disordered market 
straightens out, it is expected that sup 
plies will gradually come closer to meet 
ing needs. In the meantime, practically 
all commercial users of aluminum will 
have to cut corners, substitute other 
materials. 

To maintain production and employ 
ment in a big industry, automobile 
makers probably will be taken care of 
until they can shift to other materials 
In general, the makers of other products 
requiring very small amounts of alum 
inum will be supplied where the lack of 
that small amount would tie up work 

Refrigerator makers have been ad 
vised to stop using aluminum trays and 
other parts. Makers of light airplanes, 
cooking utensils, carpet sweepers, and 
many other electrical appliances will 
have to look elsewhere. 


Regional Price Controls 


In price control, one step leads to an 
other. Faced with difficulties among 
consumers and dealers over differentials 
based on the government-established 
—_ of $20, Pittsburgh, for No. | 

eavy melting steel, the Defense Com 

mission’s Price Stabilization Division 
has been obliged to undertake the task 
of fixing scrap differentials both as to 
grades and geographical locations 

To this end the division has sent out 
schedules to mills, foundries, and scrap 
dealers asking for recommendations. If 
none is forthcoming it will, on its own 
initiative, determine the differentials 


Time-and-a-Half Top 


An imbroglio between the Army and 
Defense Commission has been holding 
up for nearly a month acceptance of an 
offer by the Building Trades Depart 
ment of A.F.L. not to ask any higher 
rate than time-and-a-half for overtime 
work. 

The Army has decided that the Dx 
fense Commission’s famous statement 
of labor policy—which requires overtim« 

y in accordance with local practice 

as the force of an executive order 
Local practice, in many places and 
trades, dictates double time for weck- 
ends and holidays. Even with the 
unions’ consent, the Army doesn’t feel 
it can pay less until the commission 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


OAVINGS PAY FOR 
COST OF IMPROVING 
HEAT DISTRIBUTION 


Webster Moderator System Saves 
Steam for Neisner Bros. in 
Executive Office Building 


INCREASES TENANT COMFORT 


Cash Value of Steam Savings in 
a single year has Amounted to 
as much as $940.22 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Executive 
Office Building, 49 East Avenue, re- 
covered the cost of a Webster Heating 
Modernization Program in four years 
as a result of savings effe.ted by im- 
proved steam distribution. 

Neisner Bros., Inc., occupants of the 
ee authorized installation of 

Webster Moderator System of 
pa Heating 
in 1935 in order 
to achieve more 
effective distri- 
bution of steam 
secured from 
the street mains 
of the Roches- 
ter Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. 

Located in 
the Executive 
are the execus  Exccutive Office Build 

ing, Neisner Bros., Inc. 
SE ag Rochenet, NY, 
Bros., Inc., as well as a dress shop 
and a fur store. 

The cash value of steam sa in 
a single year with the Webster Mod- 
erator System has amounted to as 
—— as $940.22. The savings are ac- 

mplished without any “starving” of 
eating s _—. In fact, the com- 
fost of tenan n inc 


ment. The satisfactory results show 
that a Webster Moderator System 
is a sound basis for eventual air 
———, 

Neisner Bros., Inc., use Webster 
System uipment in’ many of their 
store buildings throughout the coun- 
a. a, a nation-wide be ae 

rvice helpfu assuring good - 
ing tallations at least cost. 

E. G. Snyder & Co., Inc., of Roches- 
ter, acted as modernization hea’ 
contractors. There is a total of 4, 
sq. ft. of installed direct radiation. 


changes its policy. However, it hasn't 
asked for action and thinks it’s up to 
the A.F.L. to do so. 

@ Reservation: Army interest in the 
offer is considerably diluted by the ex- 
clusion of plumbers, ironworkers, and 
plasterers. The latter two have double 
time written into their constitutions, 
and the plumbers are against the plan. 


“Confer” on U.S. Steel 


Defense officials are keeping their 
eyes on Pittsburgh as the next probable 

int for serious labor difficulties. Since 
Sanaa a union committee has been 
negotiating with Big Steel (BW —Jan. 
18'41,p46).. Last week, in a surprise 
move that suggested an impasse, the 
C.1.0. Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee called presidents of all $.W.O.C. 
locals located at plants of the United 
States Steel Co. to confer with national 
union officials. 

All that $.W.O.C. had to say about 

the meeting was that it would discuss 
“problems incident to the negotiating 
of a new wage agreement with U.S. 
Steel,” but there were at least some 
observers who saw in the meeting call 
the threat of a possible strike vote. 
@ No White Spot—Don’t get the idea 
from the foregoing that Pittsburgh’s 
record on defense labor disputes is ab- 
solutely clean. This week, 275 strikers 
at the Bridgeville plant of Vanadium 
Corp. of America voted unanimously 
to continue their unauthorized strike 
which has kept the plant closed three 
weeks, and on Wednesday officials of 
the Universal Cyclops Stee! Corp. as 
well as union officials were summoned 
to Washington in attempt to end the 
strike of 1,500 men. 


For Decentralization 


Senate investigation of defense con- 

tracts will evolve into a crusade for fur- 
ther decentralization of war industries. 
That’s the real purpose of the probe's 
promoter, Senator ‘Truman of Missouri. 
Truman argues that by concentrating 
defense orders in industrial states the 
government is stripping other sections 
of manpower and taxing base. 
@ Green-Eyed—Regional _ jealousy _ is 
making itself felt in Washington. Al- 
ready the Maritime Commission has re- 
fused to reopen a World War shipyard 
in Connecticut because other areas 
complain New England has hogged 
ship contracts. 


Fee Contracts under Fire 


Truman’s inquiry will delve, however, 
into the actual mechanics of contract- 
letting. Partly in response to this move, 
Gen. B. B. Somervell, new head of 
Quartermaster’s construction division, 
has decided largely to abandon the ne- 
gotiated cost-plus-a-fee contract. He is 


going back to the competitive ym) 
sum bid, except that bidding will |,¢ }, 
invitation only. 

The Harvey-Blossom: board, recently 
broadened to a membership of five. 
will select for each job a dozen or w 
qualified bidders—enough in an 
to avoid collusion—who will be invited 
to bid. Contracts will be standard— 
with penalty clauses, performance bond, 
etc.—except that consideration is being 
given to an “escalator” clause to cover 
increased costs of labor and materi,l. 
@ Water Over the Dam—Somerve!! has 
never been happy about the fee con- 
tract. Now that the immediate cmer- 
gency program is under contract (of 
some 250 projects only about 13 remain 
to be awarded), it is hoped that plans 
for future programs can be prepared 
early enough so that lump-sum bidding 
will be possible. 


CdSe 


Stretching the Plane Program 


That amorphous _plane-auto _ pro- 
gram, which OPM Dhirector Knudsen 
launched four months ago and which 
has slowly been acquiring substance 
ever since (BW —Feb.8’41,p16), is now 
going to embrace Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.—through a - subsidiary, 
Goodyear Aircraft Co.—as well as the 
Big Three auto manufacturers. 

Goodyear which has its fingers in a 
lot of other defense pies, including a 
bag-loading plant and blimps for the 
Navy, as well as tank tracks, rubber tires 
and accessories for the Army—will build 
a new Akron plant with 500,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. It will be operated in 
conjunction with Chrysler Corp. and 
Glenn L. Martin. Goodyear will build 
tail surfaces and fuselages; Chrysler will 
supply the motors; Martin will assemble 
the planes at Omaha. The plan is an 
outgrowth of Goodyear’s five months of 
experience fabricating tail surfaces for 
Martin. 


P. 3. 


Export controls over coconut oil, 
copra, and several other types of fats 
and oils (BW—Feb.22’41,p7) have been 
ordered, effective March 10; cadmium, 
carbon black, shellac, and titanium will 
also be required after that date. After 
March 24 add jute, lead, borax and 
phosphates to the list. . . . IT'VA has 
reached a ton-a-day stage in pilot plant 
experimentation with a new process for 
producing alumina from ‘Tennessee's 
white clay. The process is now re 
garded as technically feasible. . . . Plans 
for the second chain of government 
owned munitions plants projected by 
the Army are being pushed in order to 
get construction under way early in the 
season. Congressional action on the 
President’s request for $750,000,000, 
under the broad head of “expediting 
production” is expected late this month 
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GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION 


SERVICE keeps Plant Lubrication 
Practice up to date 


ERE’S a practical plan for modernizing 
your lubrication—to help your machinery 

meet today’s increasing production requirements. 
You need not wait to install additional equip- 
ment in order to get the benefits of GULF PERI- 
ODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE. Just take 
this first step: Call in a Gulf engineer and ask 
him to look over your plant equipment, then 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


LUBRICATION 


make recommendations which will insure better 
operation through improved lubrication. Finally, 
see that his recommendations are carried out to 
the letter. Scores of plants are reaping the bene- 
fits which accompany the use of Gulf’s higher 
quality lubricants—better quality and quantity 
of production, fewer operating interruptions, 
and lower costs for maintenance and repairs. 

The wide distribution of Gulf quality oils and 
greases through 1100 warehouses in 30 states 
from Maine to New Mexico assures you of 
prompt service. Write or phone your nearest 
Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation-Gulf Refining Company 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa B.W 


Please send omy core -no charge —of the 
booklet “GULF PERIODIC CONSULTA 
TION SERVICE.” 

Name 

Company 

Address 


Gasoline making goes Electrica] 


'§ Through the use of C-H motorized valve 
operators, it was possible to centralize 
control of the refining process to gain 
the accurate timing and speed needed. 
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Accurate control with motorized valves 


is the heart of new high-yield refining 


Getting more gasoline out of each 
barrel of crude oil is the equivalent 
of adding vast new oil fields to the 
nation’s wealth in natural resources. 
That is exactly what the new 
“catalytic” process of petroleum 
refining is doing for America today. 
And electricity can take a deep bow 
for playing an important part in 
this achievement, as only the speed, 
accuracy and safety of electrical con- 
trol made the “catalytic” process 
possible or practical. Cutler- 


Hammer Motorized Valve Oper- 


ators provide the remote, centralized control 
and the speed of Operation so necessary for 
the precise timing demanded by the catalytic 
refining process. Further, the unique design 


of these Cutler-Hammer units assures unfail- 


ing operation regardless of temperatures and 


CUTLER-HAMMER, 


MOTOR CONTROL == 
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pressures. C-H Motorized Vai 
Operators are used in scores 
industries for the control of gas. 
fluids and even solids such as gr: 
and powdered coal. 

Many factories can obtain | 
portant savings through the use 
Cutler-Hammer Motorized Va 
Operators. And no factory ¢ 
afford to miss the added economy 
greater dependability in every use 
Motor Control which is assu! 
by insistence on Cutler-Hamn4 
for every application. CUTLER 
HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Electni 
Manufacturers, 1275 St. Paul Avg 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX 


PRODUCTION 
Steel wre (% of capacity) 
Production 


Au 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). .............0...0060000005 


TD, ROMO MMOD)... 6. occ ecw casccnctccsscccseseus 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding pm. 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ‘. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = : 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 
CN I, BD. ooo ccc cccc re cncsccesceccescs 
(Mo. 2, hhavd winter, Kansas City, bu.)...........00.ccccescecccceee 
Sugar (raw, delivered ss eee cn cea baebne 6 OM 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............000 0 0c cee eeeee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)........... 0.0.0. ccccceeuees 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, es member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks ; 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 
+ Revised. 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*143.9 


97.5 
126,550 
$20,256 

2,826 
3,632 
1,722 


Preceding 
Week 


143.7 


96.3 
+127,740 
$19,791 
2,820 
3,630 
1,731 


77 

43 
$5,574 
$8,688 

t + 20% 
294 


83.80 
174.2 
124.9 
126.7 

$38.23 
$20.08 
12.050¢ 
$0.76 
3.07¢ 
10.21l¢ 
20.77¢ 


78.1 
4.45% 
2.12% 
0.58% 
1.00% 

4-3% 


23,157 
26,381 
+5,220 
876 
13,180 
3,778 
6,440 
2,235 


Month 
Ago 


144.2 


96.9 
124,400 
$18,247 

2,830 
3,590 
1,650 


75 

44 
$4,778 
$8,548 
+12% 
300 


81.90 
172.8 
121.4 
128.1 
$38.22 
$20.17 
12.013¢ 
$0.81 
2.95¢ 
10.10¢ 
19.75¢ 


79.7 
4.39% 
2.04% 
0.47% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


22,932 
25,676 
5,076 
917 
12,694 
3,674 
6,800 
2,228 


6 Months 
Ago 


128.2 


$2.5 
27,645 
$13,381 
2,601 
3,501 
1,489 


75 
52 
$3,672 
$8,006 
+ 12% 


779 


70.81 
154.2 
110.1 
114.9 
$37.78 
$19.29 
11.000¢ 
$0.70 
2.67¢ 
9.62¢ 
19.39¢ 


83.7 
4.73% 
2.23% 
0.54% 
1.00% 

4-3% 


21,053 
24,157 
4,463 
830 
11,969 
3,679 
6,487 
2,480 


Teor 
Ago 


110.3 


64.6 
100,855 
$8.626 
2,479 
3,798 
1,543 


11.5006 
$1.00 
2.85¢ 

10.78¢ 
18.606 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 
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“What's a Road For?” 


OR a chicken a road is an obstacle to be crossed, 

but for a man it is a means for overcoming 
the obstacles of time and distance thar tie him to 
one spot. 


It is no accident that the roads that crisscross 
America form the greatest highway system in 
the world, that thev carry more vehicles than 
those of any other nation. The roads are there 
because Americans are an adventurous people, 
seeking distant horizons and far places. They are 
there because America is a great continent with 
distances spanning one-eighth of the globe. They 
are there because no American is content to be 
less, to do less, to Aave less, for himself or for his 
family, than any other man. 


But none of these things alone could have built 
those millions of miles of roads nor have put 


millions of automobiles them. The roads 
and the automobiles are there because American 
industry, interpreting the needs of a people and 
giving them shape and form, made possible roads 
that the people could afford to build and main- 
tain, automobiles that the people could afford 


upon 


to buy and run. 

For more than 60 years General Electric engi- 
have helped 
American industry to satisfy the needs of this 
America. In 


neers, scientists, and workmen 


restless, robust, growing, active 
creating More Goods for More People at Less 
Cost, they have made the dreams of fathers and 
mothers come true for America’s sons and daugh- 
ters. America lives better, through better things 
for living. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL &% ELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 


In Smoothing-Out Period 


Now that defense is really getting on the production 
line, the expected “bugs” are showing up and gains will come 
by fits and starts. The indexes may even signal a decline. 


The grind of turning out the stuff for 
the all-out defense effort has begun in 
earnest. Henceforward, assembly lines 
in the United States will be producing 
materials and supplies for Britain and 
our own armed forces in accelerating 
quantities. Which is tantamount to say- 
ing that a = part of the initial tool- 
ing up has been accomplished. 

But now that actual large-scale pro- 
duction is under way, “bugs” are creep- 
ing in. It never happens that produc- 
tion in an individual plant moves 
smoothly at the outset; and in a na- 
tional production line, it is quite clear 
that the “bugs” will multiply. For, 
month by month, new plants will be 
going into operation. 


Beyond the Blueprints 


On paper, priorities do not enter cal- 
culations—it is expected that raw mate- 
tials will arrive right on the line when 
needed; and in preliminary planning, a 
shortage of skilled labor is not figured 
to interfere with the smooth routing of 
parts from one assembly line or one 
plant to the next. 

Thus, now that the nation is past 
the early blueprint stage, allocation of 
supplies—getting raw materials where 
they are needed at the right time—has 
become a major production problem in 
the United States. In this respect, our 
industrial machine is like an army going 
to battle. Just as troops, tanks, guns, 
ammunition, and food must be right 
where they are needed when needed by 
the fighting man, so in industry steel, 
copper, rubber, men, and housing must 
be available on the spot for the worker. 
And right now we are discovering this is 
one of the major war-production prob- 
lems we are up against. It’s as vital as 
plant capacity in such critical industries 
as planes, machine tools, shipbuilding. 


Labor Problem 


The immediate consequence is that 
production gains will come in fits and 
starts. During any period of rapidly 
rising demand, such as the present, out- 
put tends to move upward in a series 
of steps. First you have an initial up- 
surge, then it stabilizes for a while 
around capacity. After that, while new 
men are being trained and new plants 
put into operation, another step-up 
takes place. And so it goes. 
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Right now the labor problem is be- 
coming increasingly important. This is 
to be expected when business is advanc- 
ing—union leaders inevitably take ad- 
vantage of a seller's market to make 
demands on employers (page 51). But 
though understandable, this slows out- 
put and is another one of the “bugs” 
creeping into production. Not only are 
working hours lost by strikes, but a lot of 
management's time is absorbed in nego- 
tiations with union leaders. 

All of these factors—plant capacity, 
supplies, and labor—serve to explain 
why business hasn’t gone ahead fast. 
The chart of the Business Week Index 
of Business Activity on page 11 shows 
how business has been becalmed during 
recent weeks. Between the jagged ridges 


made by minor weekly variations 
straight line could be drawn from N¢ 
23 through the current week, and th 
deviations would not be more than 
point in either direction. 

Statistically, moreover, it is even pos 
sible that business may actually recor 
a modest decline in the next month o1 
so. With so many industries—such a 
aircraft, aluminum, automobiles, ma 
chine tools, shipbuilding, steel (see Out 
look Chart), rayon and newsprint—oper 
ating at close to practical capacity, it 
obvious that immediate expansion in 
output cannot be expected. Physical in 
creases in production must wait upon 
plant additions. 


Watch the Statistics 


But some of these industries—notabh 
steel, shipbuilding, and autos—are no 
mally expected to expand at this season 
And, since capacity prevents them from 
making their normal seasonal gain 
most seasonally-adjusted indexes of busi 
ness may show a tendency to decling 
This is especially likely since other heayy 


industries, which, under the impetus of 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
STEEL OPERATIONS 


(Adjusted for Holidoys) 
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Consistently, since the middle of Sep- 
tember, steel operations have run 
above 90% of capacity; for the last 
four months they have been push- 
ing above 95%. This week they were 
at the highest level since 1929—at 
97.5%—and from now on expansion 
is decidedly limited. It is true that 
Gano Dunn, in his report on steel, 
figures that operations can be carried 
on at 1024°, instead of 100% of ca- 


pacity. But whether 1024% or 100%, 
the fact remains that the margin for 
expansion is not great. This chart, in 
cidentally, illustrates the violence of 
ups and downs in steel. Note how in 
November and December, 1939, oper 
ations were well above 90%. Then 
four months later—in April, 1940 
they were down to 60%. Thre 
months after that, early in August 
they were back up again to 90% 


13 


defense, might make compensating 
contra-seasonal gains, cannot do so, be- 
cause they, too, are at capacity. 
Another possible reason for a decline 
in the indexes is that the statistics are 
not truly reflective of the volume of 
business now being done. ‘The automo- 
bile industry serves as an excellent 
cxample in point. Data on automobile 
company output are collected by num- 


ber of cars assembled. But a lot of com- 


panies are now producing airplane parts, 
ammunition, tanks, and so on. This de- 
fense production is not reflected in the 
statistics used to compile indexes be- 
cause it is not available directly. And so, 
statistically, defense production may be 
neglected in the business indexes busi- 
ness men look at. 

‘This is not apt to be a-substantial in- 
fluence in the next six to eight months. 
Certainly, it will not have sufficient 
weight in major indexes to throw busi- 
ness judgments off. But it is something 
to bear in mind—just in case your par- 
ticular operations are, say, at peak and 
the indexes do not show the advance 
you think they ought to show. In that 
case, just remember that the statistics 
have to be interpreted. 

Meanwhile, domestic sentiment is 
affected by the spring war crisis and the 
delay in passing the lease-lend bill. 
Business decisions are bound to be held 
up while England's fate is in the balance 
and the lease-lend bill is being debated. 


NEW DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Contracts for the construction 
of new defense plants again 
bulked largest in defense activity 
this week. Among major con- 
tracts was one signed by the De- 
fense Plant Corp. and Bridgeport 
Brass Co. for the construction of 
an $11,500,000 plant at Indian- 
apolis for the manufacture of cart- 
ridge cases. 

Another large contract, totaling 
$8,600,000, was awarded for the 
construction of a graving dry 
dock at Bayonne, N. J. This dock 
will be the nucleus of a naval base 
which will cost an additional 
$8,000,000. 

Also, Curtiss Wright was 
awarded $5,221,100 for construc- 
tion of an airplane-propeller plant 
at Beaver, Pa.; American Brass 
Co. got $4,750,000 for a plant at 
Kenosha, Wis., to manufacture 
ammunition brass and ammuni- 
tion cups; McQuay-Norris Mfg. 
Co., was awarded $4,461,000 for 
a plant at St. Louis to manufac- 
ture armor-piercing cores for small 
arms ammunition. Previously an- 
nounced, but just signed, was a 
$16,150,000 contract with West- 
inghouse for an ordnance plant 
near Canton, O. 


GROUND TESTS 


Indicative of the importance aircraft 
manufacturers now place on complete 
ground tests for new planes is this 
unique device at the Lockheed plant, 


Burbank, Calif. On a single instrv- 
ment board, some 100 gages record 
the results of tests on all operating 
parts of a plane. The board is photo- 
graphed at intervals to preserve a per- 
manent record of the readings. 


Re-enter: Lewis 


Bituminous negotiations in 
New York will bring ex-chief of 
C.1.O. back into spotlight. An- 
thracite remedy shaping up. 


Gathering in New York City this 
week, representatives of the coal miners 
and of the coal operators prepared to 
negotiate a new labor contract to cover 
the bituminous industry. 

The meetings will open Mar. 11, 

first hearing the basic demands of the 
United Mine Workers Union. These 
demands are said to be (1) a six-hour 
day—the miners now work seven hours; 
(2) vacations with pay; and (3) a plan 
to minimize the technological unem- 
ployment due to increased mechaniza- 
tion of the pits and collieries. 
@ Wage Stand?—Whcether there will be 
a demand for wage increases is not yet 
known. It is one of the many secrets, 
the answer to which is supposed to 
repose in the head of U.M.W. President 
John L. Lewis. 

Lewis has been convalescing in Flor- 
ida from a serious illness. He has made 
no public appearance or statement since 
he laid down the mantle of C.1.O. chief- 
tain in November. His expected ap- 
pearance at the coal negotiations will 
mark his re-entry into the labor arena. 


The influence he will exert there will lx 
taken as a gage of how active he hopc 

to be in C.1.O. councils. 

e Anthracite Later—Following the biti 

minous negotiations, a new anthracit. 
agreement will be negotiated. Anthra 
cite wage and hour questions are ove! 

shadowed by the issue of coal boot 
legging. A plan is now on foot to work 
out the problems under the present sect 
up of miners and operators and repr 
sentatives of the State of Pennsylvania 
which weekly allocates tonnage for the 
various companies (BW-—Jan.11'41,p 
17). The plan grows out of a survey of 
stolen coal holes made by Robert \ 
Williams, engaged by the state as a 
$]-a-year man. 

@ How the Plan Works—It calls for the 
dynamiting of the bootleg pits and the 
reabsorption into legitimate employ- 
ment of the bootleggers. For ever 
bootlegger employed by a mine, the 
mine would receive as a “bounty” per- 
mission to supplement production by 
34 net tons per day. 

The problem of curbing bootlegging 
is complicated by the fact that it has 
attracted not only bona fide unem- 
ployed miners but outside promoters 
who have seen an opportunity to pile 
up riches in this extra-legal field. 

The proposed solution would leave 
the non-miners high and dry. The boun- 
ties would be given only where it was 
proved that the new employee had once 
been in the legitimate industry. 
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How Tight Is Steel? 


Dunn report holds that present capacity and expansion 
under way will amply meet demand but war prospects, delivery 
delays, and spread of priorities leave buyers still concerned. 


Worried steel buyers breathed a bit 

easier this week following President 
Roosevelt’s press conference statement 
that the long-awaited Dunn report had 
shown that the nation’s steel-making 
capacity was ample for all civilian, de- 
fense and export needs. It was added 
that formal priorities on steel were not 
needed at this time. 
e How It All Started—‘The bogey of an 
impending steel shortage has been 
dangled before industry since steel out- 
put first began to break records last 
fall. It was loosed authoritatively for 
the first time in a report from the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board (BW— 
Dec.14’40,p15) contending that a rise 
in the national income to $83,000,000,- 
600 would find the nation short of 
steel capacity by 17,000,000 tons. It 
gathered strength from a report to the 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
by Dr. Melvin de Chazeau, well-known 
steel economist, recommending imme- 
diate construction of 10,000,000 tons 
more steel capacity to take care of pros- 
pective needs. Similar conclusions ap- 
peared in a paper put out by a New 
Deal group of economists, styled the 
National Economic and Social Plan- 
ning Association (BW —Jan.25’41,p8). 
Memoranda of like tenor have shuttled 
between many offices in Washington. 

Steel men have been quick to an- 
nounce just as flatly that the industry 
is perfectly capable of caring for all 
needs. Support for this view came 
from an unexpected quarter when the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
through Pres. Philip Murray, released 
a report arguing that capacity was ade- 
quate if fully utilized. With each pro- 
nouncement affirming or denying an im- 
pending shortage, steel buyers became 
more confused and more jittery. 
¢ Authoritative Answer Wanted—To 
get at the facts of the matter, the 
White House sought an impartial sur 
vey of the situation. The job was given 
to Gano Dunn, long-time head of J. G. 
White Engineering Corp., now on the 
staff of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. Mr. Dunn is a widely recog- 
nized steel authority who is in the un 
usual position of enjoying the conf 
dence of both the Administration and 
business men. It was agreed by the 
steel industry and New Dealers alike 
that the Dunn report would be ac- 
cepted as the final answer to the con- 
troversy—for the time being, anyhow. 

The answer came last week in a 
well-documented 79-page report. It said 
that, with certain minor adjustments, 
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effective steel capacity can be put at 
10,100,000 tons larger than probable 
1941 requirements, and that the ex- 
pansion now under way will bring ca- 
pacity by the beginning of 1942 to a 
level 2,100,000 tons ahead of that year’s 
needs. The timing here is of utmost im- 
portance to the validity of the conclu- 
sions (page 68). 

e Expansion Effects—Present “reliable” 
capacity was set at 87,576,099 tons, 
about 3,500,000 tons larger than gen- 
erally supposed. Completion of plants 
now building will raise that total to 
91,124,718 tons by the end of the 
year. Expansion of pig iron and coke 
capacities, costing about $59,546,000 
in 1941 and $29,483,000 in 1942, would 
be needed to sustain steel operations 
at full capacity. Virtually all of this 
expansion already has been scheduled 
by the industry. 

The report found that, unlike views 
on producing capacity, there was no 
wide divergence of opinion on the 
amount of steel to be required this 
year and next for civil needs, defense 
work, and exports. ‘The de Chazeau 
estimates were adopted as reasonable. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 
King George VI greeted John G. 


Winant, new U.S. ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, at a railroad sta- 


These place direct defense requirement 
(including steel for Maritime Comm 
sion ships but excluding that for mun 
tions plants, cantonments, airport 
etc.) at 3,100,000 tons in 1941, export 
at some 13,400,000 tons, and 
needs—based on a national incom 
$80,000,000,000- at 61,000,001 ton 
a total of 77,500,000 tons. In 194 
rect defense needs are expected to be 
to 4,500,000 tons, exports to 14,5 
tons, and civilian needs—on a nati 
income of $90,000,000,000—to 70.01 
000 tons, a total of 89,000,000 ton 
e@ Trade Estimates Larger—|n n 
these estimates are something less t! 
the latest in trade circulation. A 
ure of 20,000,000 tons for dir 
fense and export in 1941 is mé 
monly mentioned, with total 
ranging from 81,000,000 to 53,00! 
tons or approximately equal to the } 
ent production rate. 

Also, it is generally agreed that 
the country gets into “a shooting 
all estimates of steel needs for det 
must be revised substantially 
An all-out war effort 
plants now being built are comp 
could easily take 10,000,000 to | 
000 tons of steel or more anni 
since there is no thought that 
life would go on as usual under 
circumstances, increased defens« 
for steel would probably be met « 
from reduced civil requirement 
@ Order Allocations—Because th 
gin of safety between capacity an 


when nunit 


tion on the way to London thi 
—breaking precedent just as Pr 
Roosevelt did when he sailed out 


; 


meet Lord Halifax on his recen 
rival in this country. (Radiophoto) 
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SHOWING OFF 


The Army has three suppliers of fast- 
moving midget reconnaissance cars— 
Ford, American Bantam Car Co. 
(BW —Feb.1'41,p46), and now Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc. Pygmy dimen- 


sions of the Willys “jeep” are empha- 
sized by posing it alongside the Willys 
Americar, a small stock sedan; but 
even more impressive (particularly to 
Army officials) is the way one of the 
40-in.-high midgets can lose itself, and 
gun, in a wheat field. 


dicated needs is none too great, steel 
makers are increasing efforts to elimin- 
ate speculative buying, January pro- 
duction of 6,943,000 tons, a record 
high without including much steel for 
munitions production and with Bri- 
tain taking only about 350,000 tons in- 
stead of the scheduled 600,000, indi- 
cates that some customers at least are 
still adding to stock-piles. Steel mills, 
therefore, are taking stricter views of 
incoming business. One larger pro- 
ducer is reported to be allocating stee) 
to customers for other than defense 
use on the basis of average amount 
billed to them in 1940. 

l'aking a leaf from the Murray-C.1.0. 
recommendations, the Dunn report em- 
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phasizes that effective use of all steel- 
making capacity requires the even 
spreading of available business among 
producers. Otherwise, it notes, bottle- 
necks are inevitable as some mills pile 
up heavy backlogs, while others are 
not able to keep capacity fully engaged. 
Steel men already have tentatively “asked 
the assistance of OPM in formulating 
and administering plans for the “farm. 
ing out” of work from mills where order 
books already are crowded to those not 
yet fully occupied. It appears, never- 
theless, that even further combing out 
of speculative ordering and “farming 
out” work cannot prevent delayed de- 
liveries in some products. In structur- 
al shapes, mill executives are following 


talks with OPM spokesmen on 

ties with agreements to expedit 
fense plant requirements at the « 

of other deliveries, if necessary 

ilar conversations were held last 

with respect to plates, vital to 
building. Makers of _nickel-] 
chiefly stainless) steels are con 

with customers on the possibi 
substituting other alloy compo 

to avoid further depletion of a 

slim nickel supplies (mill stocks 
from 2 to 14 days). Pinched zin 
plies have brought a cut in galva 
sheet production, and may crim) 
vanized wire and pipe outputs | 
larger supplies are available (BW 
22°41,p16). 

eStill Uncertainties—The spreading 
voluntary priorities, while it thr 
only a comparatively small part of t 
steel production, will probably 
enough to keep steel buyers from fecl- 
ing completely reassured by the Dunn 
report. Steel producers are still con- 
cerned by the prospect of a sharp uprush 
in British demand when the lease-lend 
bill is adopted, and by possible stepping 
up of defense needs well beyond current 
plans. In the last analysis, the Dunn te 
port only tempered the many uncertain 
ties which now beset both steel buve 
and seller. For the latter, however, j 
seemed to assure relief from a possible 
forced undertaking of a hasty expansion 
costing perhaps a “billion dollars 


Rising Prices? 

Cost of living is expected 
to rise somewhat—but national 
defense officials do not intend 
to let it get out of hand. 


Consumers are being fed considerable 
loose talk on present and future prices 
of the things they buy. Here are typica 
observations from current issues of two 
widely-circulated consumer newsletters: 

“Large packers, chain stores, and big 
manufacturers are holding supplies of 
consumer goods for higher prices. 

“Business circles look for big (price) 
increases to come this Fall.” 

“Washington economists are becom- 
ing increasingly jittery over possibility 
of rampant price rises which may lead 
to repetition of World War history by 
setting off a runaway price spiral.” 

The fact is that “W ashington econ 
omists,” that is to say defense officials, 
are well satisfied with the general price 
situation as regards consumer good: 
They see no reason for a “runaway pric 
spiral.” More important, they don't 
intend to let one occur. They feel the 
already have the necessary power to 
stop one; and if they don’t possess 
the power, they intend to get it. That 
doesn’t mean that there is to be no 
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increase in the consumer cost of living. 
figures from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics show that the cost of living, al- 
though it went "p 1% during 1940, is 
still 2% below that of the spring of 
1937. Defense officials say that a fur- 
ther rise now is likely, as the normal 
thing in any period of increasing em- 
jovment and national income. But 
they don’t expect it to be precipitate 
or to get out of hand. 

Most of the rise in the cost of living 
so far has come from higher food prices, 
particularly for meat. However, the 
Consumer Division of the Defense Com- 
mission, headed by Miss Harriet Elliott, 
attributes the boost in meat prices less 
to an increase in demand than to short- 
age caused by a cyclical swing in pro- 
duction (BW—Feb.22’41,p20). 

A year ago, hogs were selling at five- 
year lows and the result was a curtail- 
ment of production. Herds were re- 
duced to such an extent that 1941 
Spring marketings are expected to show 
a further decline of 14% below 1940. 
Result may be still higher pork prices. 

In beef, the situation is somewhat 
different, for although cattle stocks 
have been increasing farmers have been 


holding heifers for breeding purposes, 
in anticipation of still higher prices. The 
Department: of Agriculture, working 
with the Consumer Division, is urging 
farmers to slaughter more cattle and 
raise more hogs. With that campaign 
under way, the feeling is that beef prices 
are probably near their peak. 
@ What Might Occur—The one thing 
that the Consumer Division admits 
would cause a really tight situation in 
meat prices would be for the United 
States to start shipping food in large 
quantities to Great Britain under the 
lend-lease bill. As things now stand, 
only small supplies are likely to be sent 
abroad, because Britain is not likely to 
divert cargo space needed for airplanes 
and munitions. Should the United 
States become more actively involved 
in the war, the situation would change. 
With the Navy available for convoy 
duty, food shipments would probably 
increase enormously. But at that point, 
the betting is heavy that the govern- 
ment would put ceilings on meat prices. 
Next to food, rent is the big item in 
the budget of low-income families. And 
while rents have shown some tendency 
to rise everywhere, increases have been 


WAR AND ALUMINUM 


Here is how the Aluminum 
Company of America figures the 
consumption of aluminum by in 
dustrial uses in war-year 1940 
and in pre-war months of 1939 


1940 1939 
Transportation (land, air, and 
and_ water). 40 
Foundry and metal working. 23 
Machinery and electrical ap 
pliance 
Cooking utensil 
Electrical conductor 
Building construction 
Chemical 
Ferrous and non-ferrous met- 
allurgy 
Food and beverage 


General miscellaneous 


rapid in the last year only in areas where 
an influx of defense workers has caused 
sudden shortages in low-rent housing 
@ Small Rise in Large Cities—For ex 
ample, in the 33 large cities scattered 
throughout the United States which are 
regularly surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, rents in September: 


WAR, PRICES, AND THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER 


Manufacturers and Retailers Have to Pay More for the Goods they Buy (and Sell) 
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1. Raw Material Prices Are Up 10.2% 


2. Finished Goods Prices Are Up 4.9 % 
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15 but the Ultimate Consumer Seems to be Much Better Off, Because: 


1. The Cost of Living Is Up Only 2.1% 


2. While Consumer Income Has Risen us J 
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1940 average only 0.3 higher than a year 
earlier. And by January of this year they 
had gone up only another 0.2%. 

But a special survey showed that, 
during the same period, rents in 14 
small defense-boom cities had jumped 
upward from 6% to 29%. Rises have 
been most frequent on homes renting 
for less than $30 a month. 

With the news last month that the 

Federal Housing Administration has 
received a $150,000,000 special appro- 
priation for insuring defense-housing 
mortgages, expectation is for some ad- 
vance in construction. But much of the 
defense housing doesn’t interest private 
builders; there’s too strong a possibility 
that after the emergency is over work- 
ers will move away. That leaves the job 
to the United States Housing Author- 
ity, Federal Security Administration, 
and Federal Works Administration 
(BW—Feb.15°41,p30). 
@ Legislation Recommended—Where 
sufficient housing cannot be provided 
fast enough, the Consumer Division is 
recommending local legislation for the 
maintenance of reasonable rents and the 
regulation of trailer camps. A commit- 
tee appointed by Miss Elliott is drafting 
a model law for state and city adoption. 
But since new construction is the only 
complete answer to the problem, rents 
in defense-boom towns are likely to be a 
headache for some time. 

Of the other major components of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
the cost of living, house furnishings are 
down nearly 2% from a year ago, and 
clothing and the “home maintenance” 
items (fuel, ice, and electricity) are at 
about the same level. And though the 


recent decision to ration aluminum was 
widely played in the newspapers as 
marking the first of many defense im- 
pacts on civilian goods, virtually no 
other shortages of apparel or furnishing 
items are in sight. What isn’t generally 
realized is that this country has a ca- 
pacity, as yet largely untapped, for the 
production of most consumer goods. 

@ Substitution Foreseen—Aluminum, of 
course, is used in a wide range of con- 
sumer products—autos, refrigerators, ra- 
dios, washing machines, bottle caps, 
toothpaste tubes, and tobacco wrappings. 
But it seems likely that the placing of 
priorities on the metal will result in 
substitutions rather than in drastic 
price advances. For example, cooking 
utensil manufacturers will promote glass 
and enamelware; in autos and many ap- 
pliance lines, plastics are already being 
substituted for aluminum. 

Utensil manufacturers report that 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s remark last week that 
aluminumware might soon be impos- 
sible to purchase was the greatest pro- 
motion—though unwelcome—that the 
trade has ever had. Retail stores had 
been carrying heavy stocks, but some 
found themselves sold out of popular 
items almost overnight. In reordering, 
they are finding utensil manufacturers 
have established quotas of their own. 
@ Production Estimate—Estimates of 
Aluminum Company of America are 
that it will produce between 550,000,- 
000 Ib. and 600,000,000 Ib. of alumi- 
num this year. It expects defense needs 
to run to about 350,000,000 Ib., leaving 
200,000,000 Ib. to 250,000,000 Ib. for 
civilian use. 

Total production in 1939—last year 


THE COST OF LIVING — ITEM BY ITEM 
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before war needs began to be fe): —\, 
325,000,000 Ib., only 75,000.00) j, 
above the top estimate of supply ayaj. 
able this year for civilian use. “A (mit. 
tedly, that doesn’t fairly presen: the 
current shortage, for developing cop. 
sumer purchasing power makes it prob. 
able that 500,000,000 Ib.—or twice the 
supply—would be necessary to {\|] 4jj 
civilian needs. 

Even so, the dislocations to maiiufac. 
turers and consumers may not be great. 
By 1942 Alcoa production, com)ined 
with that of the new plants that Rey. 
nolds Metals Co. is building, should be 
sufficient to take care of all civilian ang 
military demand. By filling orders out 
of warehouse inventories, manufacturers 
of civilian products using aluminum 
may be able to get along till then with 
a minimum of substitution. 


Life Insurers Riled 


SEC suggests U.S. “aid” in 
regulation; stirs up a real tem- 
pest by urging investment of 
funds in common stocks. 


Supervision of the life insurance busi- 
ness should be left to the states, but the 
federal government should “assist the 
states” by “exercising some slight super- 
vision over certain primarily interstate 
aspects. .. .” That’s the recommenda- 
tion of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, and this federal 
excursion into insurance regulation now 
becomes the major bone of contention. 

The life insurance people have been 
saying all along that the federal govern- 
ment has been building a lopsided case 
in order to muscle into complete con- 
trol of the business. As if to rob this 
charge of its sting, SEC insists Wash- 
ington should help “without supplant- 
ing the basic jurisdiction of the states.” 
e Common-Stock Question—And, while 
that argument is brewing, the SEC has 
advanced another idea which has di- 
verted much attention from the main 
issue. This suggestion was embodied in 
a long list of recommendations for more 
efficient state control, and it would alter 
a long-standing and basic concept of life 
insurance investment. The commission 
advocates that the states pass laws per- 
mitting life insurance companies to in- 
vest, at least to a limited extent, in 
good common stocks. 

In the SEC’s recommendations, sub- 
mitted to TNEC by Commissioner 
Sumner T. Pike, it is declared that most 
of the savings of the people are going 
into the life insurance companies, that 
these savings are necessarily put into 
bonds and other high-grade securities 
so that an increasing amount of capi- 
tal is being directed away from “venture 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


ONE STROKE 


The woodman’s axe bites into the tree again and 
again. The tree still stands . . . until the final blow 
fells it. 

Just as surely, it takes but one blow to fell a trusted 
employee. Personal difficulties ... unwholesome am- 
bitions . . . financial problems . . . all cut into his 
resistance.-Then . . . the urge that proves too great 
...the single blow that transforms an honest em- 
ployee into an embezzler. 


When an employee falls, a Maryland fidelity bond 


T HsE MA 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


FELLS A TREE 


is the employer's protection against loss—and a 
measure of prevention as well. For The Maryland 
seeks to improve accounting methods and to close 
possible loopholes in the handling of funds. 

To the employee, a Maryland fidelity bond is a 
badge of confidence testifying to his responsibility. 
You will do your company and your employees a valu 
able service by discussing your coverage requir 
ments with a Maryland Casualty agent or broker. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


Bo ¥°% ALN D 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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Presenting the SEC’s recommenda- 
tions on life insurance to the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, 


Commissioner Pike urged that the 
federal government “cooperate” with 
the states in regulating the business. 


enterprise,” and that “‘there does appear 
to be room for the long-term invest- 
ment ... in common stocks.” 

@An Immediate Disclaimer—lhe in- 
surance companies set up a howl at once. 
They denied flatly the SEC contention 
that they are unable to find enough in- 
vestments to keep their vast funds em- 
ployed, that they are having trouble 
making enough money on investments 
to meet legal reserve requirements on 
their policies. They point out that only 
3.2% of their assets were in cash at the 
end of 1940, although admittedly they 
have added a little over $5,000,000,000 
of low-yield federal bonds to their port- 
folio over the last 11 years in order to 
keep their money at work. 

But, most basically,company spokes- 
men protest that common stocks aren’t 
the medium through which life insur- 
ance companies will be able to maintain 
their safety record. They have always 
bought bonds and mortgages with pre- 
scribed due dates and with fixed rates 
of return. These have usually been 
acquired with the idea of holding to 
maturity. Unless the borrower got into 
trouble, the life company was sure of 
getting paid interest regularly and full 
par value on maturity. Fluctuations in 
income and in market value were, in 
the main, eliminated. 

@ What It Would Mean—That method 
of calculating current income and future 
cash realization would be completely 
revamped if common stocks were to play 
any large part in the investment pro- 
gram of insurance companies. Such 
stocks promise no fixed rate of return, 
even in the best companies. ‘They never 
come due and their par values or stated 
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values have no relation to market 
prices. 

The insurance companies figure that 
they probably would have most need for 
cash just when market values would be 
worst because policyholders borrow or 
surrender their policies for cash value 
when times are toughest. 

e A Senatorial Challenge—And Senator 
O’Mahoney, chairman of TNEC, chal- 
lenged the idea on quite different 
grounds. He stressed the fact that the 
committee had heard a good deal about 
life insurance companies exercising too 
much control over industry by reason of 
their bond investments. Said he: “If 
instead of investing in bonds they invest 
in common stock, they become owners 
to that extent rather than mere credit- 
ors, and it would seem to me that such 
a policy would serve only to make worse 
a situation which needs correction, 
namely, decentralization. If large insur- 
ance companies were to be permitted t6 
invest in common stocks it would be 
absolutely impossible to break down 
interlocking directorates. 

e States to Be Heard From—State insur- 
ance commissioners are expected to take 
quite a hand in the argument. In the 
first place, they would inherit the job 
of determining which common stocks 
would be eligible for imsurance invest- 
ment, and the business of determin- 
ing eligibility of bonds gives trouble 
enough. For another thing, they might 
be expected to be jealous of federal in- 
tervention in regulation. On a purely 
political basis, there are jobs at stake, 
not to mention objections to the prin- 
ciple of splitting supervision between 
the states and federal authorities. 


While the argument rages on fed« 4! 
regulation, in whatever degree, and 
the common stock investment 
posal, attention has been largely 
vetted from Commissioner Pike’s ot 
recommendations. Prominent am 
these was a proposal for “a thoro 
investigation of all forms of fire, c 
alty, and marine insurance.” Anot 
was the gradual elimination of ind 
trial insurance. 

@ Substitutes Suggested—Mr. Pike 
gested that Social Security might be 
tended to replace the present system 
weekly or monthly payment industr: 
policies, or that Postal Savings might 
authorized to sell a substitute type. 
insurance to buyers who can’t afford 
amounts as large as $1,000 of ordinary 
insurance. 

The formal presentation of the SEC 
recommendations by Commissioner 
Pike followed the filing with TTNEC of 
a monograph of some 466 pages review- 
ing the testimony taken on life insur- 
ance and pointing out the commission's 
criticism. These basic differences of 
opinion between SEC and the insur- 
ance business were explained in Busi- 
ness Week’s report to executives on 
“Life Insurance and TNEC” (BW- 
Mar.16'40,p49). 


BRITISH PRESS 


The British government bought this 
700,000-Ib. press—first unit to be com- 
pleted in the new $750,000 plant of 
the Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio—and recently shipped it 
abroad. It cost close to $200,000, will 
be put into service in one of the 
plants operated by Briggs Motor 
Bodies, Ltd., forming fuselage parts 
for bombers. Because of defense re- 
quirements, the Hydraulic Press Co. 
is currently operating its two plants 
on a 24-hour basis, six days a week. 
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GAS SERVICE ADEQUATE TO THE NEEDS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“WE’LL HAVE IT THERE IN THE MORNING ...” 


@ Geared to meet the demands of 
fast-moving modern industry are 
Gulf South transportation facili- 
ties. Overnight lie swiftly growing 
regional markets conveniently 
served by modern carriers over ex- 
tensive airways, waterways, rail- 
ways and highways. 

Through seventeen deepwater 
ports on the Gulf Coast and thou- 


sands of miles of inland waterways 


{i 
rae at 


This gas-fired roll dryer with automatic 
eeder, operating in a Gulf South plant 
served by United Gas Pipe Line Com- 
pany, illustrates an application of 
Natural Gas in industry. 


Gulf South shippers are in strate- 
gic position to serve local and re- 
gional peacetime and national 
defense demands. 

Count among other Gulf South 
industrial advantages an abun- 
dance of Natural Gas, available to 
a thousand and one plant sites... 
excellent schools . . . ample power 


..- Native, white, reliable, intelli- 


| THE GULF SOUTH 
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gent labor . . . plentiful land. 
Join the march of industry 
the Gulf South. This Company 
organization and facilities are avail 
able to industries interested 
Gulf South opportunities. 
Advise us of your requirement 
... without obligation we shall | 
glad to make a confidential su: 


vey for you. 


INVITES INDUSTRY | 


w < 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF 


INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, § 


and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIAN 


Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charlies, M 


Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, M 
ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


COPR.. 1941 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 
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Shipping Priorities 
Compulsory setup evolved 
for Caribbean, due to work on 
bases, is expected to extend 
soon to whole merchant fleet. 


Compulsory shipping priorities have 
come in the Caribbean. 

Acting on the advice of naval engi- 
neers who estimate that 4,000 shiploads 
of materials will be needed for the naval 
and air bases to be built on Atlantic and 
Caribbean islands leased from the Brit- 
ish, the Maritime Commission this week 
set up a Division of Emergency Ship- 
ping with full powers to specify what 
materials are to be moved from this 
country to the new bases and how 
much of these materials every vessel 
must carry on each sailing. Reallocation 
of ships on Caribbean runs will begin 
immediately wherever this will speed 


deliveries or provide more economical 
use of shipping space. 

@ Lines That Are Affected—H. Harris 
Robson, vice-president of the United 
Fruit Co., which operates 96 ships in its 
Caribbean and South American banana 
and sugar trade, will head the new divi- 
sion. Other operators besides the United 
Fruit Co. which are immediately sub- 
ject to the regulations of the new priori- 
ties division are the Grace Line (pas- 
senger and freight service to Caribbean 
and West Coast of South America); 
Alcoa Steamship Co. (wholly-owned by 
the Aluminum Co. and used mainly to 
haul bauxite from Guiana to United 
States and Canadian aluminum plants); 
Moore-McCormack & Co. (major Amer- 
ican operator in trade with the East 
Coast of South America); American Ex- 
port Lines (which now include Bermuda 
on the regular run to and from Lisbon); 
Munargo Line Co. (now operated by 
United Fruit); Puerto Rico Line; East- 
ern Steamship Co.; and Stockard & Co. 


A system of voluntary priorities has 


=” 


TWO MORE OF THE SAME 


The management of the Santa Fe 
railroad showed its delight with the 
performance of its new diesel electric 
freight locomotive (BW—Jan.25'41, 
p23) by ordering two more from Elec- 
tro-Motive Corp. to go with the one 
they already have, and the one that is 
due for delivery any day now. Advan- 
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tages claimed by the Santa Fe for its 
diesel-electric freighter, after one Chi- 
cago-California round trip are: Two to 
three times as many miles per fuel 
stop; faster acceleration; and, saving 
expensive wear on brake shoes by 
reversing the motors on steep down 
grades. Above, the big 5,400-h.p. unit 
is on the eastbound leg of its first 
trip across the country, rounding a 


been in operation on most of the Sou} 
American and West Indian runs for < 
eral months. Washington started it 
requesting that strategic materials p) :. 
chased in South America—especia|\ 
wool, manganese, and copper—be giv 
preference on northbound voyages. || 
known that materials urgently need 
by the British have been hauled as | 
as the British islands or to New Yo 
where they have been picked up 
British freighters. 

Protests of United States importc: 
that non-defense materials have be: 
delayed for as much as three monthis 
have had little effect. 
@ Commandeering—Only real relief wil! 
come if this government, and the other 
American republics involved, decide to 
commandeer and press into service, as 
Chile has already done, the Danish ves 
sels tied up in their ports. The three 
Danish ships which the Chileans have 
taken over are already loaded with 
Chilean products bound northward. 

If all Danish ships tied up in this 


curve in the Cajon Pass, Calif., with 
a 100-car drag. Electro-Motive Corp. 
figured that Santa Fe’s engines might 
be in operation a year or so before 
other carriers came into the market 
for similar equipment. Now, before 
the test runs of actual service are really 
completed, three other lines have al- 
ready placed orders or expressed inter- 
est in the locomotives. 
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Launching U.S. S. North Carol 


first line of defense 


Sailors, no less than soldiers, “march on their cruisers, destroyers, aircraft carriers, submat 
stomachs.” And first line of defense for the U.S. — supply ships. York accepts this profound res 
Navy’s rations in 170 of the vessels now building, _ sibility as the ultimate honor of its 56 y« 
will be York refrigerating equipment! The Navy’s __ leadership in refrigeration and air condition 
confidence in York, which springs from long and York Ice Machinery Corpo- 

honorable service with the Fleet, will find ex- ration, York, Penna. Branches 

pression in every type of marine refrigeration and Distributors throughout 


. in the new 45,000 ton super battleships, in — the World. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT— American Air Lines * Armour « A. & P.+ B.& ORR. «+! 
Shipbuilding * Canada Dry ¢ Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright « du Pont « Eastman Kodak + Firestone * Ford + General Baking + ¢ 
Foods + General Moiors + Goodrich * Norton Company « Pabst Brewing « Paramount Pictures * Pennsylvania R. R.* Pi 

Shell Oil * SKF Industries « Socony-Vacuum + Swift « Texas Company ¢ United Fruit « U.S. Army + U.S. Navy 
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hemisphere were put in cooulhen, mor 
than 50 bottoms—all of them small bu 
highly efficient freight ships—could b 
used to meet the present shortage « 
cargo space. 
@ How Far Will It Go?—Shippers bx 
lieve that the compulsory prioritic 
which now are limited to deliveries t 
the new defense bases along the Atlanti: 
seaboard will soon spread to our entir 
merchant fleet operations. 

Despite the fact that such trans 
atlantic operators as the American Ex 
port Lines have specially allocated six 


| vessels to the India run during March 
| to bring home urgently-needed ship 


ments of chrome and manganese ore, 
and that the Isthmian Steamship Co 
(subsidiary of U. S. Steel) has chartered 
several vessels in addition to its regular 
Far Eastern fleet to handle the rush of 
rubber and tin being shipped under the 
government’s program of building stock- 
piles of strategic materials, freight rates 
in the Pacific were upped 25% on Mar. 
1, and will rise 15% on the South 
African services on Mar. 15. And there 
is no sign yet that the demand for bot- 
toms will slacken. 

@ At Work on the Bases—Contracts 
have already been let for $13,000,000 
out of $102,000,000 of construction on 
the Atlantic and Caribbean bases which 
stretch from Newfoundland to British 
Guiana. Construction companies from 
New York to Minneapolis were awarded 
the first six bids. In Bermuda, the EI- 
bow Beach Hotel has been taken over to 
house engineers who are working on the 
base already being built at the northern 
end of the island. Biggest investment 
will be at Trinidad, where the govern- 
ment is investing a total of $51,000,000. 


NO MORE “RED CARDING” 


‘Two years ago (BW—Feb.18’39,p22), 
the Federal Trade Commission issued 
an order that went ringing through the 
whole ladies’ garment trade—a cease- 
and-desist against the Fashion Origina- 
tors Guild of America. The Guild 
fought back, but this week lost—as most 
FTC opponents do—when the U. S. 
Supreme Court declared that Guild ac- 
tivities to prevent piracies of dress de- 
signs constitute an illegal restraint of 
trade. 

The Guild is an organization of 176 
manufacturers of women’s garments. 
Cooperating with it are 12,000 retailers. 
Manufacturers register their designs 
with the Guild; retailers selling pirated 
designs have been “red carded,” mean- 
ing that Guild manufacturers have re- 
fused to deal with them. 

Guild officers said this week that the 
Supreme Court decision would not 
mean the end of the organization. A 
revised program will avoid “red card- 
ing,” will make use of design patents, 
and will push for special legislation to 
protect couturiéres. 
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A Rubber Lifeline 


Despite optimism shown 
in Washington, industry has to 
weigh an increasingly serious 
ship-chartering problem. 


Possibilities and consequences of a 
— shortage along America’s crude 
rubber lifeline are being weighed in the 
rubber industry as tension mounts in 
the Far East, source of 97% of our 
nation’s rubber supply. Industry spokes- 
men and rubber brokers are concerned 
about the situation, although President 
Roosevelt last week described the na- 
tion’s rubber supply as “‘adequate” and 
said that there was no immediate dan- 
ger of curtailment and that the ad- 
ministration was not concerned about 
the shipping shortage. 

The President’s comments were be- 

lieved to be in answer to Paul W. 
Litchfield, chairman of the board of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., whose 
annual report to stockholders referred 
to the shipping situation as “acute,” 
and urged the need of assigning addi- 
tional American flagships to the rubber- 
carrying trade. 
e@ What the War Has Done—The ever- 
widening war has thinned the number 
of available. ships by withdrawal of 
many British and Dutch bottoms. In- 
stead of the old 8,800-mile route via 
the Suez Canal over the Atlantic to 
New York, which used to float more 
than 90% of our rubber, today’s rub- 
ber freighter plies a 13,000-mile zig- 
zag route across the Pacific via the 
Panama Canal to New York. And 
instead of 37 days in transit, the trip 
now consumes 100 to 110 days. 

Freight rates as of Apr. 1 will jum 

to $27 a long ton, compared with 
$21.50 at present, in an attempt to 
attract other bottoms to the rubber- 
carrying business. 
@ Brokers’ Predicament—Some rubber 
brokers reportedly have been unable to 
charter ships for rubber purchased in 
January and due for delivery in April 
and wouldn’t quibble over rates if for 
no other reason than to avoid penalties 
for non-delivery which usually average 
one-sixteenth of a cent a pound for 
each eight days overdue. The action 
of the Rubber Reserve Co. in charter- 
ing the S.S. Annskakel of the Isthmian 
Line to leave Singapore Mar. 15 at the 
$27 rate, two weeks in advance of the 
effective date, may further mirror the 
threat of a shipping shortage. 

Currently, shipping sources report 
that New York rubber buyers are offer- 
ing a premium of as much as an eighth 
of a cent a pound above the market 
price if American ships are used. This 
discrimination against Dutch and Brit- 
ish bottoms is because of war-risk in- 
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GUARDIANS 
OF INDUSTRY 


Throttle the supply of bolts, nuts, ma- 
chine screws, and other threaded industria! 
fastenings, and our defense program 
would halt. There is no plane, no tank, 
no gun, no ship, no machine tool, no 
box car that does not contain scores of 
such important products. For the “lowly” 
bolt and nut and its modifications provide 
industry with its only standardized fasten- 
ing that may be accurately adjusted and 
that permits disassembly and reassembly 
at will. 

RB&W is continuing plant expansion 
and product improvement, as well as 
adding to service facilities, in order that 
the pace of progress in the bolt and nut 
industry may be not only maintained, 
but substantially accelerated. 

Since 1845, through years of war and 
years of peace, through booms and depres- 
sions, RB & W has provided industry with 
stable facilities for EMPIRE Bolts, Nuts, 
Rivets, and other Threaded Industrial 
Fastenings. In the future, as well as in 
the past, RB&W quality and RB&W 
service will be maintained. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


PORT CHESTER,W.Y. ROCK FALLS, HLL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


surance rates which favor American 
vesscls. 
e@ Insurance Rates—War-risk insurance 
is a sizable item in current rubber 
prices. In 1940, when America im- 
ported 818,000 long tons, this item 
cost a minimum of $5,000,000—and not 
a single pound of rubber was lost be- 
cause of the war. At present war-risk 
rates on American flagships are 14% 
via Cape of Good Hope, a half of 1% 
via Panama, and half of 1% via the 
Pacific to our West Coast. The rates 
on ships of other nationals are 4%, 
14% and 12% for the same routes. 
Because of the time element, more 
and more of America’s rubber is des- 
tined to take the Pacific route to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Vancou- 
ver, where it will be unloaded and sent 
by freight car to Akron and other rub- 
ber manufacturing centers, saving 16 
days’ time as compared with the Pan- 
ama Canal route to New York. 
@ Rail Freight Difference—That trend, 


paralleling events in the World War 


(about 50% of our rubber took that 
route in 1918), is already under way. 
The time savings, according to trade 
sources, more than offset the added 
rail freight. It now costs 83¢ per 100 
lb., with a 50,000 Ib. minimum, to 
freight rubber from the Coast to 
Akron, compared with a 42¢ rate from 
New York. 

Because of the shipping situation, 
rubber buyers are ordering the best 
grades of rubber available with the 
result that “‘off-grades” are scarce. Flat 
Bark Crepe is being quoted a bare 3¢ 
under No. 1 Smoked Sheet, instead of 
the normal 6¢ differential. Crude-rubber 
brokers aren’t too hopeful about at- 


tracting new bottoms and recognize 
that the situation may get a lot worse 
before it gets any better. During the 
World War freight rates shot to $80 to 
$100 a long ton from Singapore. As 
of Mar. 1, about 45 ships were en route 
to America and scheduled to dock be- 
tween that date and May 20 with their 
rubber cargoes. 

Meanwhile, the rubber industry is 
consuming crude rubber at the high- 
est rate in history. January consump- 
tion of 64,225 long tons marked a new 
peak. And despite high domestic 
stocks as of Feb. 1 of 340,857 long 
tons. including manufacturers and deal- 
er inventories as well as the govern- 
ment’s stockpile of 134,338 long tons, 
that totad ethan added to the 153,169 
long tons afloat to America—represents 
but 84 months’ supply in terms of the 
consumption rate. Consumption has 
averaged 58,472 long tons monthly 
during the past 90 days. Another three 
months’ supply is represented in fin- 
ished rubber goods, the trade estimates. 


Farm Price Prop? 


Not in form of income cer- 
tificate plan, if Wickard has his 
way. Congress receives huge 
departmental budget. 


Economy in the federal government’s 
ordinary expenditures in order to bolster 
the defense program doesn’t begin at 
the expense of the farmer. At least, it 
doesn’t begin there in the opinion of 
the Department of Agriculture, which 


RENOVATED OVENS 


Because of a serious shortage of foun- 
dry coke in the Birmingham, Ala., 
district, long unused beehive coke 
ovens are being restored to service. At 
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Lewisburg, Ala., where there is a bat- 
tery of 418 of these ovens, ninety of 
them, abandoned in 1920, are now 
being reconditioned (above) by the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. at a 
cost of about $30,000. 


sent up to Capitol Hill on Monday 4 
smacking budget of $1,420,977,559 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942 

What happens to this budget \ 
depend in no small measure on 
tooth-and-nail fight brewing in C: ) 
gress and among farm organizati 
over the farm program. 

@ Legislative Prospects—Two bills m« 
fying in major respects the 1938 fary 
law ast been tossed into the legislati:¢ 
hopper. The Department of Agriculti 
and the Administration seem to h: 
backed away from earlier inclinati 
to sponsor any major change this s 
sion. And the Farm Bureau Feder, 
tion, which played along with forme 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in 
sponsoring the 1938 law, now seems to 
be pulling against the D. of A. 

The bills pending were presented by 

Senator Bankhead and Representative 
Fulmer. The Bankhead bill provides 
100% of parity loans on cotton, wheat, 
rice, and tobacco, and 85% on cor 
with the idea of forcing prices up. The 
Fulmer bill combines higher loans for 
storage of farm products than the pres- 
ent law (although lower than Bank- 
head’s) with the income certificate 
plan for the part of the crop consumed 
at home. 
@ Tied Up with Exports—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture long inclined to 
the income certificate plan (BW—Feb. 
8’41,p24). However, this plan works 
only if surpluses can be exported and 
Secretary Wickard says the export out- 
look is dismal. In a speech before the 
National Farm Institute, meeting in Des 
Moines on Feb. 22, he said, “I feel con- 
fident we can take effective steps to in- 
crease farm income and can do it with- 
out fundamental changes in the present 
farm programs.” 

Significantly, Wickard made no men- 
tion of the certificate plan. Flatly he 
declared that parity price was not the 
answer but rather parity income for 
all farmers. 

e Counting on Consumption—The nub 
of the fight is in this difference between 
parity price and parity income. The 
former implies an arbitrary prop under 

rices which the Secretary says may be 
had only at the cost of a further sharp 
reduction in production. This, he in- 
sists, wouldn’t get the farmer anywhere. 
His idea is to curtail crops as little 
further as possible, meanwhile counting 
on rising industrial payrolls and plans 
like the food and cotton stamp plans, 
the school-lunch program, and “other 
federal programs to increase consump- 
tion” to benefit farmers and consumers. 
The Farm Bureau Federation apparently 
is prepared to fight it out on higher 
prices. Final word may come from the 
White House, and the general belief is 
that President Roosevelt will oppose 
any added burden on the consumers 
from price advances that are artificially 
inspired. 
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~ Whe-e-w! Will that shower feel good tonight!” 


BATHING is no longer a Saturday night institution 
in rural and urban America. Modern domestic pressure 
water systems have brought the advantages of constant 
water supply to farm homes, lake shore properties and 
other “off the water main” residents. 

An important factor in the growth of the pump in- 
dustry and its major contribution to the American 
standard of living is Penn’s development of electric 
control equipment which makes such systems completely 
automatic. 

Penn Electric Switch Co. was started 23 years ago 
with a new, basic idea for the automatic control of 
pneumatic water systems. Since that time, this company 
has pioneered many improvements in the art of electric 
pump control —to make domestic water systems more 


A graphic illustration of Penn automatic control design. 
Left, the new; right, the old (and a typical example). 
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dependable . .. more compietely automatic. . . 
economical to own. 

Newest of Penn’s contributions to this industry is a 
combination storage tank air volume control and pres 
sure gauge. In addition to being more compact and 
decidedly more modern in appearance than units here 
tofore available, this simplified combination unit has 
resulted in decreased production costs for the entire 
pump industry. 

This is only one example of the service that Penn's 
research and development laboratories render to the in- 
dustries to which automatic control equipment is sup- 
plied. These facilities are available to all manufacturers 
and designers confronted with electric control problems. 
Penn Electric Switch Company, Goshen, Indiana. 


PENN 
AUTOMATIC 


CONTROLS 


Have You te Coniteol Viohlom 


Manufacturers are invited to consult Penn engineers about automatic 

controls for any purpose. The same practical spirit of research, the 

same brains and equipment which developed these modern pump 

controls will be brought to fon your problems. Your inquiry in- 
volves no obligation to you. 


more 


Leaves from a Fire Fighter's 
Notebook 
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Walter Kidde & Company 
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324 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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'Draftee Liabilities 


Lenders and sellers sey 
law is unfair in part, but that no 
great change in policy has been 
forced upon them. 


Personal loan companies, banks with 
personal loan departments, instalment 
| sellers of merchandise (particularly of 
automobiles), and landlords were <is- 
turbed greatly six months ago over pos. 
sible loss to them through the draft bi! 
Payments on advances or on sales mace 
by, them to men subsequently drafted 
were to be suspended until a year after 
the draftee returned, repossessions 
barred, and more complicated legal 
action required in order to enforce col- 
lection contracts (BW—Aug.31’40,p20). 

A few months later, the Overton-May 

civil liabilities act modified the extreme 
requirements (BW —Oct.19’40,p38). By 
now, lenders and sellers have had 
enough experience with draftee-obliga- 
tions to determine how the law is going 
to affect them and to decide what 
they’re going to do about it. 
e@ Their Conclusion: That the act is un- 
just in parts, but that its terms aren't 
severe enough to force any great change 
in lending or selling policy. “Business 
as usual” will be the general rule. But 
there will be important exceptions. 

Personal loan departments of com- 

mercial banks will, as always, ascertain 
why a borrower wants an advance and 
what the chances are of its being repaid. 
If his reason is adequate, and if he 
| gives reasonable assurance or proof that 
repayments will be made by him or his 
family in case he is drafted, the loan will 
be made. 
@ Avoiding Legal Action—Most larger 
lenders don’t intend to force collection 
by legal processes. At least, not unless 
the total amounts defaulted become 
much larger. Already some borrower- 
draftees have come in to pay off their 
loans in order to clean up all debts 
before going to camp. In some cases, 
lenders es waived interest if the prin- 
| cipal was paid in a lump sum. In others 
the contracts were changed to provide 
for smaller monthly amortization pay- 
ments spread over a longer period. 

But if, to take one example, a fellow 
| of draft susceptibility wants to borrow 
money for a down-payment on an auto- 
mobile, chances are that he will be 
turned down. The bank feels that he 
should be reminded that it is foolish to 
buy a car if enrollment in a conscription 
camp is imminent. Also, that even 
under ordinary circumstances, it is risky 
to borrow the down-payment. 

e Sizing Up Applicants—Automobile 
salesmen and others who advance credit 
to unmarried young men under 35 years 
of age naturally discriminate against the 
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NO TIRED DOGS 


You don’t have to stand in line to 
make a deposit in the new offices 
opened by the Trade Bank and Trust 
Co. in New York Cjty. You can use 
the “Hurry Up Deposits” chute. It 
leads to a locked receptacle, where | 
the teller can pick up your money and | 
deposit slip after he’s through waiting 
on the line customers. 


applicant whose obligation to repay is | 
limited. In many instances, they have 
acquired the draft numbers of eligibles 
in their community—or investigated the 
standing of applicants. If a responsible 
member of the family or a co-signer 
assumes jointly the obligation, they can 
divide the risk. 

General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
reports success of its Military Service 
Repurchase Plan. Under this system, | 
any one registered under the draft act | 
who has bought a new General Motors | 
car since Oct. 1, 1940, will be relieved of 
all further obligation on the contract if | 
he returns the car to the dealer within 
30 days after being called to service. 
Certificate Is Given—In addition, he 
will receive a GMAC Credit Certificate | 
to be used at a later convenient time | 
or, under certain conditions, to be re- 
deemed in cash. Value of certificate 
equals total down payment (or allow- | 
ance made on used-car trade-in) plus 
monthly payments made, less a “use” 
charge of 3% of the original delivered 
price per month. This compares with 
the financing rate, on Chevrolet, for in- 
tance, of 4 down and 4% to 9% a 
month (plus 6% interest) until the 
total is paid. 

Even so, there already have been de- 
faults in which the draftee has refused 
to surrender possession of the merchan- 
dise or pay on the loan. Creditors 
haven’t brought court action, but have 
tried instead to convince the defaulter 
that lapsed payment now will be a per- | 
manent damage to his reputation. As 
one auto executive observed, “It is | 
doubtful if the value of recovery of a | 
used car through legal action would off- | 
set expense of the suit plus the adverse | 
publicity that would be received.” | 
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“Tm sick of hearing that word! 


Okay, Mr. Sykes—tet’s 
do something about it! 


T 


The rush of orders is keeping the 
shop going on three shifts. But 

we can’t put the office force on 
shifts! Work piles up and everyone 
is getting tense under the strain. 


PUNTA A \ Vt 


You’re swamped...like everybody else. 
Look at your secretary. While you’ve been 
dictating to her, her other work has 
piled up. And now she has to type all the 
dictation you’ve just given her. 


QUE aU ENA HUET NT Ana ena taeteaT TACOS DAE OUST 


As Office Manager, I feel responsible for 
both of you—your health and the vital work 
you do...so I’m taking the liberty of break 
ing the...excuse me...work jam... 


100 TUE EEPUEUATA ERAN a ev 


...of doing my duty by ordering a Dicta- 
phone for you to try. You can give this 
modern dictating machine all your 
dictation—letters, notes, memos, speeches, 
anything—without calling Miss Blake from 
the other important work she does for you. nm (f 
oe” 
ae Coe oe 
Dictaphone is always ready when you want it. 
It’s easy to use and it doubles your ability to 
get things done. By eliminating old two- 
person dictation, you expedite the flow of 
work for everybody and break that—beg 
pardon—that BOTTLENECK! 


COTO A TC UE Le AUD POLS OUELL BART PEDE TENTS PEER AT a j i 
If you are hearing too much about bottlenecks in your own organization, why not try 
Dictaphone and see how this modern dictating machine effectively breaks work jams. 


_----DICTAPHONE.---;. 


‘ 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. | 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto | 
(I should like to see the Dicta movie, “What's an office 
anyway?” showing how bott ks can be eliminated. | 
(I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ” 


ers of Dictating Machines and Accessories | 


Conflict of Taxes 


U.S. says materials for de- 
fense jobs are exempt from local 
sales levies; municipalities de- 
mand payment just the same. 


When is a cost not a cost? U.S. gov- 
ernment answer: When it’s a local sales 
tax paid on defense contracts. 

Building material dealers and con- 
tractors are the harassed victims. The 
problem boils down to this: The fed- 
eral government says that no local sales 
taxes shall be paid on materials pur- 
chased for use on defense contracts. 
Municipalities insist that such taxes 
must be paid. Question: Whom should 
contractors obey? 
© Regulation 86—United States Comp- 
troller General's Regulation 86, dated 
Jun. 11, 1937, says, “Where materials 
are purchased by contractors on defense 
contracts, the contractor is, in effect, 
buying them for, and on account of, 
the government.” 

The government is exempt from state 

and local taxes. Therefore, the govern- 
ment tells contractors not to pay local 
levies; refuses to allow inclusion of such 
taxes in submitting costs under “‘cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts.” Moreover, the 
U. S. provides a book (Exemption Form 
1094) which contains slips for contrac- 
tors to present to sellers of materials. 
@ Invoking the Courts—Municipalities 
quote various court decisions to substan- 
tiate their claim for payment. One of 
the most recent is a Florida case, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. vs. Lee. The court held 
that the oil company was not exempt 
from payment of a Florida tax on gaso- 
line that was supplied to an independent 
contractor for use in supplying a con- 
tract with the federal government in 
building an air station on a cost-plus 
basis. 

he contractor was held not to be 
performing a governmental function in 
building the air station but was “‘execut- 
ing a contract for profit to itself.” The 
tax burden on the federal government 
was said to be too remote to be of any 
consequence. 

@ New York Definition—The problem 
varies in each of the 23 states and the 
many cities which have sales taxes. But 
the general philosophy is that written 
in Article +1 of the New York City 
Sales Tax Regulations. This says that 
“receipts from sales to the federal gov- 
ernment for governmental or public 
purposes are not taxable.” The same 
article, however, limits the exemption: 
“Contractors who are engaged in re- 
pairing, altering or constructing real 
property on the basis of a cost-plus con- 
tract and who perform contracts for . . . 
an agency created by the federal gov- 
ernment are deemed to be the ultimate 
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SPEED-UP 


To understand how it took only 21 
days to erect a 200,000-sq. ft. building 
for Caterpillar Tractor Co., observe 
the pair of box cars in the midst of 
the newly-raised steel, with a Link- 
Belt Speeder crane nearby to elimi- 
nate all rehandling. While footings 
were going in, a temporary railroad 
track was laid down the middle of the 


building site. The required 6 x 12 
timbers were bored in advance, just 
like so much steel. Incoming cars of 
lumber and steel were spotted close to 
where they would be used. The crane 
unloaded materials, set them in place. 
handling 600 tons of structural steel 
out of a total of 1,100 tons used. The 
contractor, Fred Harbers’ Sons, of 
Peoria, brags that this method is the 
fastest ever employed. 


consumers of the materials and supplies 
which they consume in the perform- 
ance of their contracts. Sales to such 
contractors are sales to ultimate con- 
sumers and they are required to pay the 
tax to their vendors. Such sales are not 
deemed to be made to. . . the federal 
government or to any agency created 
by the . . . federal government.” 

e Instances Accumulate—The Comp- 
troller’s office in New York City has 
accumulated a large stack of pleas for 
exemption from the local sales tax. 
Within a few weeks the city is ex- 
pected to demand payment of taxes 
in full. 

One way out would be for the City 
Council, or the State Legislature to 
waive the tax on defense contracts. 
That’s what they did a few years ago on 
sales of building materials used in the 
New York World’s Fair construction of 
exhibit building. Even there, taxes had 
to be paid on the concession buildings. 
@ West Coast Test—California builders 
are preparing to test their tax liabilities. 
About $2,000,000 of sales tax liabilities 
had accumulated on naval contracts, so 
100 contractors laid plans last week for 
a test suit. If no nationally-acknowl- 
edged solution to the problem be found 
soon, the issue threatens to join truck- 
ing and other controversies in the multi- 
plicity of ‘‘state rights” and “state bar- 
rier” cases. 


D.&R.G. Deal Off 


Court hands reorganiza- 
tion plans back to ICC, which in 
the meantime has decided to 
probe Moffat Tunnel episode. 


After two years of discussion and 
hearings, plans to reorganize the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande R.R. (Royal Gorge 
line) are being dumped back into the 
lap of the ICC by Federal District 
Judge J. Foster Symes of Denver. 

The ICC plan included merging the 
D.&R.G. with the Denver & Salt 
Lake R.R. that controls the vital Mof- 
fat Tunnel through the Rockies, and 
with three smaller roads. It would have 
made a preferred creditor of the RFC, 
which has loaned the road some $11,- 
700,000; would have entirely squeezed 
out stockholders—the Western Pacific 
and Central Pacific R.R.’s—and would 
have greatly reduced bondholders’ 
equities. It was strenuously opposed by 
bondholders. 

@ Operated by Trustees—Hearings be- 
gan last summer. The D.&R.G., in 
receivership since 1935, has been oper 
ated by trustees under Symes’ direction 

Svmes had been unable to reconcile 

conflicting interests, but apparently th: 
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Split-second performance aloft is born of 
split-thousandth precision here 


MERICA’S swift strides to security are 
best measured in thousandths of an 
inch! Multiplied at hundreds of massively 
delicate machines like this one, by skillful, 
careful Bendix craftsmen, such accuracy 
spells American Air Supremacy. 

The keen minds and the deft fingers of 
twenty thousand loyal citizens are busy today 
in fourteen big Bendix plants, guiding the 
finest tools procurable, to produce the most 
nearly perfect aircraft units we can create. 

Aircraft instruments bearing the honored 
name, Pioneer, deserving and holding, by 
proved reliability, the trust of all men who 
fly. Eclipse aircraft electrical components of 
enormous variety, but of a single, very high, 


V5. 
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standard of excellence. Bendix Aircraft 
Radio equipment, providing our airmen 
with some of the most startling safeguards 
yet achieved by science. Scintilla Aircraft 
Magnetos, affording ignition efficiency no 
foreign source on earth has matched. 

There are other great names in this Ben- 
dix group—Cory for shipequipment, Bendix 
Drive to start faithfully millions of engines, 
Stromberg and Zenith in carburetion, and 
the name of Bendix itself for brakes, landing 
gear, control systems and universal joints. 

We believe that you will be glad to know 
these facts .. . and we pledge you our very 
best endeavors—for America and all that 
she stands for. 


Pausing to take an inside 
measurementon an aircrajt 


sliary generator engine 


Bendix, New Jersey plant of 


Eclipse Aviation Division 


Skill and Will, to make a creed 
and a career of Precision ¢ 


America's priceless a 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN + ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Plants af: BENDIX, N.J. - SOUTH BEND, IND. 
SIDNEY, N. Y. + BALTIMORE + NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA + WAYNE, MICH. - 


DETROIT « 


TROY, N. Y. 
BURBANK, CAL. + WINDSOR, ONT. 


J 


i 
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These finished 
parts — master 
rod, connecting - 
rod and, below, 
2 counterweighted 
" * crankshaft — of 
" the Wright 
G-100 Cyclone 
"Oe engine were | 
Set forged on® 
» Chambersburg 
lammers. 
ead 


Forging the crank- 
case of a radial 
aircraft engine on 
a Chambersburg 
Hammer. 


Most of the Vital Parts 
of the Modern Airplane 
Start as Drop Forgings 


CCORDING to a recent authoritative statement, 

the number of forgings in the modern airplane 

_ \ has, in the last few years, “increased from 
about adozentomorethan 200.T his accounts in some 
measure for the slowdown in airplane production.” 
* One way to speed up production 1s through properly designed close-limit 
drop forgings produced in modern forge shops equipped with Chambersburg 
Hammers. If our projected defense program aggregated only 250,000 
tons of drop forgings—a modest estimate—even a 5% saving would mean 
100,000 hours of machining saved and 1,000,000 horsepower hours 
—as well as 12,500 tons of steel! § Any forge shop equipped with 
Chambersburg Hammers can demonstrate how such savings can be made. , 


THE CECOSTAMP) =6©¢ 6A NEW METHOD OF PRODUCING AIRPLANE STAMPINGS 


A= high production, easily-controlled, impact-type drop stamp, 
designed by Chambersburg engineers after aclose study of aircratt 
manufacturing requirements. In the rapid production of drop stamp- 
ings from stainless steel, high strength aluminum alloys and other 


metals of low ductility, the CECOSTAMP has taken its place with 
the newer tools and techniques made necessary by this great industry 


CHAMBERSBURG. ENGINEERING COMPANY © CHAMBERSBURG, PA- 


CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS - CECOSTAMPS -+- PRESSES 


main reason he sent it back to the |\ °C 
is that the latter body had sudd 
on its own motion, opened a comp tc 
investigation into the decade-old t 
action by which the Denver & |Xic 
Grande bought control of the Salt | 
(Moffat) line. 
e 175-Mile Difference—When the \ 
fat ‘Tunnel was completed (with pi 
money) and leased to the Moffat : 
the tunnel together with the proje: tc 
Dotsero cut-off would reduce 
D.&R.G. distance from Denver to 
Lake City by 175 miles. So it 
vital for the D.&R.G. to contro] 
Moffat. The D.&R.G. commissioned a 
New York broker, George H. Bur 
buy control. Eventually, it emerged \ it 
100% ownership, and ICC approval. 
But two years ago, Charles D. Brom. 
ley, Denver lawyer, and Wilbur New- 
ton, Denver financier, were commis 
sioned by D.&R.G. trustees to dig ii 
this old transaction. 
@ Result No. 1: A suit, now pending, 
was filed against former officers and 
Burr, to recover $102,000 allegedh 
overpaid for Moffat stock. 
@ Result No. 2: In 1939, Claude K. 
Boettcher, Denver financier, who had 
sold 3,651 shares of Moffat in 1930 at 
$150, or $547,650 in all, agreed to buy 
them back at that price plus 4% in 
| terest. He paid $761,000. Of this 
| money, $700,000 went to reduce the 
| D.&R.G. debt to the RFC. 
@ Result No. 3: Bromley asked the 
trustees to sue Gerald Hughes, million- 
aire Denver attorney and former Mof- 
fat chairman, and former U. S. Senator 
Lawrence C. Phipps for the return of 
about $3,000,000 they had gotten for 
7,600 shares of Moffat apiece, sold to 
the D.&R.G. in the old transaction. 
Trustees Wilson McCarthy and 
Henry Swan submitted the matter to 
U. S. Judge F. E. Kennamer (retired) 
of Tulsa, who sat for Symes and ruled 
that they need not sue, and that they 
need not notify the road’s creditors 
that a probable cause of action existed 
e Difference of Opinion—Bromley quit 
as counsel in this matter, though re 
maining in others. He insisted that at 
| least creditors should have been noti- 
| fied. ‘Difference of opinion,” said 
Trustee McCarthy. 

Then the ICC decided to open up 
the whole matter, hold hearings to 
determine whether there had been mis- 
representation to it in the D.&R.G- 
Moffat stock transaction. 


End of the Run 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad’s 
narrow-gage spur from Antonito, Colo., 
to Santa Fe, N. M., has had more than 
its share of legends, no matter how bad 
its business. It is supposed to be the 
road on which the conductor, in the 
caboose, would borrow the engineer's 

| plug of tobacco on one curve and hand 
| it back on the next. It is the road 
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;eputed to have had a locomotive hinged | 
in the middle to get around hairpin | 
turns (it really did have a two-way en- | 


sine once, in lieu of a turntable). ‘These 
ind other tales resulted from the tortu- 


ous Character of the line’s 125 miles of | 


track, dipping down nearly half a mile, 
then up again, crooked as a corkscrew. 
The legend-makers will soon have a 


freer hand than ever, for the D. & R. G. 


has obtained Interstate Commerce 
Commission permission to abandon the 
spur. A 40-day extension of service was 
ordered just as the last diminutive mixed 
train was scheduled to pass over the 
route this week. 

The narrow-gage line, part of the 
grandiose scheme of Gen. W. J. Palmer, 
founder of the D. & R. G. (BW—Aug. 
24'40,p28), was completed in 1884 to 


satisfy a charter requirement that Pal- | 


mer’s road extend to Santa Fe. 

About 30 persons will lose jobs be- 
cause of the abandonment. Operating 
losses have exceeded $50,000 a year for 
several years. 


Whose Kilowatts? 


Public agencies lagging 


behind private business in use | 


| Gilbert Quality Papers are Great Values, too 


of Bonneville power, which 
may explain Ickes’ Alcoa ruling. 


Refusal of Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
to sell more Bonneville power to Alu- 
minum Co. of America for expansion of 
its plant at Vancouver, Wash. was of 
prime interest to Pacific Coast business. 

Chief significance of Ickes’ current 

position lies in the possibility that the 
recent influx of electro-metallurgical in- 
dustries to the Columbia River area is 
conflicting with plans of public-power 
enthusiasts who want to see the North- 
west quite thoroughly dominated by 
publicly-owned power operations as soon 
as possible. 
@ Public 50%; Private 50% —Under the 
law governing administration of Bonne- 
ville power, one-half the energy gener- 
ated must be reserved for public bodies. 
Of the present supply that may be al- 
lotted to private industry, Alcoa now 
takes 80%, Mr. Ickes explained, and 
the company holds contracts for 42% of 
the total Bonneville capacity so far 
authorized by Congress. The secretary 
turned down its plea for 65,000 kw. 
more. 

Point is that the power demanded by 
public agencies created to date in Wash- 
ington and Oregon is relatively small 
compared with the 50% allotted to 
them. As the 50% reservation expires at 
end of the year, publicly-owned opera- 
tions (already created or to be formed) 
will have to contract for their require- 
ments before*next January. Mr. Ickes’ 
interpretation of the situation, as out- 
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‘2 for 
a Box Seat at 
a World-Famous 
Opera? 


Whitt Ce Dielue/ 


You're the kind of executive who appreciates “good buys,” and you'd 
never pass up the opportunity to get a box seat at a world-famous 
opera for $2. As a business man who recognizes and takes advantage 
of good values, you should investigate the exceptional worth offered 
you in Gilbert Quality Papers, for your letterheads, envelopes, 
ledger papers, bristols and other business writing needs. 


Here are the extra values you get when you entrust Gilbert Quality 
Papers to carry and protect the daily transactions of your business: 


EXTRA IMPRESSIVENESS-—Because of the extra measure of quality put into 
Gilbert Papers, your letterheads, envelo and other business stationery 
are given a new note of authority through superb appearance and 
impressive “feel.” 


EXTRA SERVICE—Gilbert Quality Papers are made in America’s largest mill 
devoted exclusively to the production of fine new-cotton-fibre-content 
business papers. This permits concentration on processes, and refinement 
of materials, that develop beauty, toughness and long life to a superior 
degree in Gilbert products. 


EXTRA RETURNS —Your profit balance is given a boost by Gilbert Quality 
Papers, because they permit greater stenographic and clerical efficiency, reduce 
waste, and encourage greater preference for your company and its products. 


All Gilbert Quality Papers are available through your letterpress printer, 
lithographer or engraver. Discuss your n with him. If you desire, a 
complete portfolio of Gilbert Quality Papers will be sent on your request, 
which must be written on your business letterhead. The Gilbert Paper 
Co., Menasha, Wisconsin, Producers of Extra-Value Business Writing Papers. 


GILBERT(Q)247- 


GILBERT ONIONSKINS GILBERT LEDGERS GILBERT SAFETY PAPERS 
New-Cotton- Fibre-Content m New-Cotton-Fibre-Conter 


White Cloud Onionskin. . 75 


GILBERT INDEX BRISTOLS 
New-Cotton- Fibre-Content 


Dispatch Safety 
Gilbert Safety Bond 


Pino i Npiore-Conten' 
- - e-Conten 
ss to ya Boeuiroments 


* The Best Papers Are Made With New Cofton Fibres 


Arrowhead Safety (Suiph it« 


© MISCELLANEOUS GILBERT PRODUCTS e« 
. . . 269, New-Cotton-Fibre-Cont 
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lined by him last week, is regard 
the Northwest as a prod to the p 
power forces to get busy. Whil 
public agencies have been set up, less 
than a dozen actually have reached the 
stage where they are in a position to 
distribute Bonneville power (BW- Jan 
25’41,p17). 
@ Bonneville Score—According to the 
| last annual report of the Bonne, ille 
| Grand Coulee Power Administration. 
current production at Bonneville dain js 
194,000 kilowatts. (Incidentally, Alcoa 
is getting 65,000 kw. at present.) wo 
| new generators are to be on the lines 
| by January, 1942, lifting capacity to 
| 302,400 kw. Meanwhile, Grand Coulee 
is scheduled to be generating 105.()(0 
by July and to reach 324,000 kw. by 
January. 
Together, the two Columbia River 
projects will be capable of delivering 
626,400 kw. at the beginning of next 
year. Dr. Paul J. Raver, administrator 
of the two projects, is plugging for in- 
stallation of the four final generators at 
Bonneville as soon as possible. If this is 
done, Bonneville could have an installed 
capacity of 518,400 kw. by the end of 
next year. This would make the total 
available at both dams (as of early 1943) 
Get the maximum protection for yourself and your workmen 842,000 ‘kw. ; 


by using approved respirators. WILLSON Respirators have more e re ry Por creat be had 
old 218,352 kw. by Jan. this year, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines approvals than those of any other manu- po doae a 25.000 was to publi 


facturer. WILLSON Respirators excel in comfort to the wearer, agencies. Only a portion of the 25,000 
| actually is being taken, for many agen 
| cies aren’t yet in business and may not 
Call on WILLSON Safety The new WILLSON Bantam Respirator be for some time because they are 


with U.S. Bureau of Mines Approvals No. caught in a tangle of court actions. Since 


~~ . . > J 
rvi f r aid In solv n 2140 for Pneumoconiosis producing dust , 
Service fo ing your and micte end No. 2143 for Teale duste ie Jan. 1, Bonneville has added several 


eye protective and respiratory 37y {0707 Wil SON Respientare fated contracts, notably with Reynolds Metals 
dustrial protection. Co. (aluminum) for 40,000 kw. to power 
its Columbia River plant scheduled for 
for complete information. completion early this summer. 

Alcoa completes its third unit at Van- 
couver early next month, a fourth in 
May, and a fifth in June. According to 
Dr. Raver, Alcoa production by Septem- 
ber, plus that of Reynolds, will bring 
output of aluminum in the Northwest 


to 150,000,000 Ib. annually. 


durability, and efficient protection. 


problems. Noobligation. Write 


GOGGLES ¢ RESPIRATORS ¢« HELMETS e GAS MASKS 


Eugenic Porkers 
Encouraged by Hormel, 
hog breeders of Austin (Minn.) 
i n | area keep records that improve 
herds and increase profits. 


& You're really not required to have blood-hound characteristics A farmer near Austin, Minn., Te- 

to be able to use the “Clues” columns of Business Week .. . | | cently moved a rocking chair into his 
« | heated swine-brooder house and sat up 
for three nights running. It was farrow- 


‘ re ; : ing time, and out of 69 pigs from seven 
segues pesiiion to the nen-display edvestion. Mose you find sows, this farmer did not lose one. This 


a host of business goods (Equipment, Property, Services, etc.) is typical of the way farmers around 
paraded before a Management audience that's constantly seeking Austin are cultivating their main income 


M e 
to fill such business needs! Write Business Week for information. source. It is ee of a* plan for pro- 
ducing better hogs at lower cost, fos- 


they make it easy to track down your particular kind of quarry. 


Appearing in every other issue, ‘‘Clues’’ guarantees prominent, 
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Sun glasses used to be sold just in 
warm months. Then Willson Products, Inc., 
decided you can sell them all 12 months 
—if you use the right promotion. 

They began advertising Willsonite Sun 
Glasses every other week the year round. 
Seasonal ads 2 columns by 2 inches were 
used—the entire national consumer ap- 
propriation went into The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

Were the makers of Willsonite smart? 

Sales zoomed. In 1940, despite bad 
weather in May and June, Willsonite 
volume was up 125% over 1939. 

Vice-President Thos. A. Willson said 


this: ‘‘The 26 insertions in the Post gave 
us the opportunity to show 26 different 
occasions for using Willsonite Sun Glasses. 

“Our use of frequent space in the Post, 
in addition to creating consumer accep- 
tance for Willsonite, paved the way for 
our salesmen with the trade and also for 
the wholesaler with the retailers.”’ 

That helps explain how advertisers get 
big results—with small space and large- 
by concentrating in the Post, where 
people concentrate on advertising. 

And why advertisers awarded nearly 
9 million dollars more to the Post than 
to any other magazine in 1940. 
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Are you worried 


by 


WNW 


production? 


use modern GAS equipment... 
to speed production, increase output 


If you are experiencing that sickening 
drag in your own production flow 
that spells lost orders, lost good-will, 
and lost profits, it will pay you to 
investigate the possibilities of Gas 
and modern industrial Gas equipment 
as an aid to stepped-up production. 
Faster, ever faster, is today’s tempo 
of industrial production. And Gas 
long known for its quick heating 
CASE HISTORIES | 


“No scale or decarburization in hard- 
ening springs with Gas". . . William D. 
Gibson Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


“Maintenance of uniform temperature 
in all parts of the oven with Gas insures 
uniform bake and superior finish”. . . 
Troy Sunshade Co., Troy, Ohio. 


characteristics—for accurate control- 
lability—for flexibility to meet any 
production demand—is helping more 
and more to meet that tempo. For 
Gas is adaptable to any plant layout, 
large or small. Gas is clean, con- 
venient, low in cost. 

If in face of rising costs you must 
increase output, improve quality and 
still keep over-all costs down, it will 
pay you to investigate Gas and the 
modern Gas equipment now avail- 
able. Your Gas company will be glad 


to consult with you. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


F-8983 


The Austin Swine Improvement Asso 
ciation keeps tabs on all its pigs. It 
weighs and ear-marks them (above) at 
| birth, keeps weighing them at regular 
intervals. The resulting records make 
controlled breeding possible. 


tered by George A. Hormel & Co. and 
by federal and state bodies. 

The three-year-old Austin Area 
Swine Improvement Association applies 


business principles to hog-raising prob- 


lems. Without impugning show-ring 
standards, the association prefers the 
so-called Danish or record-of-improve- 
ment method, scoring growth ate, 
litter-weight, and carcass cut-out. 

@ Weighed at Birth—To check every 
sow’s pig-raising ability, pigs are weighed 
and ear-marked at birth. On the 56th 
day, when probable weight at 106 days 
can be prophesied, they are weighed 
again, and the record continues right 
through the dress-out in the packing- 
house. Breeding stock is selected from 
litters that grow fastest and most eco- 
nomically. Breeders know to a cent the 
feed cost for each 100 Ib. gained. (More 
than one-third of them found it was 
$4 this year.) 

In 1938, the association had 53 mem- 
bers with 2,544 hogs; in 1940, it had 
101 members with 6,901 hogs. Of the 
herds participating, 73% have shown 
improvement. In 1938, the average 56- 
day weight per pig was 30.07 lb., per 
litter 240.6 Ib. In 1940 it had risen to 
31.9 Ib. per pig, 255 Ib. per litter. Eligi- 
bility standards for the area’s registered 
purebred list have been raised for 1941: 
litters must weigh 265 Ib. or better at 
56 days. In 1938, it was only 250 Ib. 
e All in the Year’s Work—Around-the- 
calendar activities stem from this move- 
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ent: annual swine shows, tours and 
linics, sow selection demonstrations, 
tested boar sales, evening schools in 
four towns, and a Swine School of the 
\ir. The association is now preparing 
its annual Lard Educational Days to be 
held in April. The 1939 event upped 
jard sales in the area 22.5% over '38, 
ind 1940 sales were 47.5% over '39. 
Hormel, vitally concerned with its 
source of raw material and its producers’ 
prosperity, backs the program vigor- 
ously. In its new tile-walled brooder 
house, there are always 60 sows lying- 
in, playing guinea pig in a breeding 
experiment in which the University of 
Minnesota joins. To 9,000 farmers, 
mostly within 40 miles of the plant, 
Hormel sends free each month the 
Hormel Farmer, a publication packed 
with case histories of growers’ work. 


REDWOOD LUNCH CLUB 


In almost as short a time as it takes 
to order a luncheon for six, a “lunch 
club” and a half dozen major redwood 
lumber firms were indicted, arrested, 
and fined for Sherman Act violations 
in San Francisco last week. 

Deputy Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark, in charge of Thurman Arnold’s 
current price-fixing investigations on the 
Coast, -believes the “Redwood Lunch 
Club” to be the first group of its kind 
ever to be accused of. “illegal price- 
setting activities.” All the defendants 

leaded nolo contendere before Federal 
Judge A. F. St. Sure and were fined 
$2,500 each; the “club,” $5,000. Ac- 
cording to Clark, the organization was 
“a mere subterfuge through which the 
firms fixed prices of redwood lumber.” 

Defendants included Hammond Red- 
wood Lumber Co., Pacific Lumber Co., 
Union Lumber Co., Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Co., Dolbeer & Carson Lumber 
Co., all of San Francisco; The Redwood 
Manufactures Co., Pittsburg, Calif., and 
the “Redwood Lunch Club.” 


SAN FRANCISCO SCORECARD 


Almon E. Roth’s second annual re- 
= on operations of the San Francisco 

mployers’ Council, issued last week, 
shows that “collective bargaining by 
employers” (BW—Oct.26'40,p39) _ re- 
duced strikes in the city by about 50% 
from the previous 12 months. 

Twenty strikes occurred in San Fran- 
cisco during 1940 compared with 39 in 
1939. Of the 1940 total, 14 involved 
members of the council and only six 
occurred after the council took over 
representation for the employer. 

Some 225 unions in San Francisco 
now deal with the united employers, 
only 13 went on strike during the year. 
Over 100 agreements were negotiated 
without interruptions of work. Some 66 
disputes which might have resulted in 
serious strikes were amicably settled. 
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shows low cost homes 


of firesafe CONCRETE—homes 


that protect mortgage investments 


“Suggested Designs for Small Fire- 
safe Concrete Homes” pictures some 
of the attractive design possibili- 
ties and outlines the advantages 
of this modern type of construc- 
tion. You will quickly see why 
concrete appeals not only to home 
buyers, but to mortgage investors 
and others interested in housing. 
Write us for your free copy of this 
interesting booklet. 
Structural Security 
Protects Investments 

Fire and weather resistant, con- 
crete protects the home owner 
from untimely repair bills and 
thus makes him better able to meet 


his monthly payments. Its rugged 
strength outlasts long-term financ- 
ing. It keeps annual cost at a mini 
mum and assures higher resale 
value. Improved methods of con- 
crete construction increase the 
speed of erection and make con 
crete more than ever the real 
economy buy. 


HOW TO GET A CONCRETE HOME 


—Ask a Concrete Products Manu 
facturer or Concrete Contractor (see 
phone book) for names of archi 
tects and builders experienced in 
concrete. Send for your copy of 
the booklet aleed above. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A3b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . 


. through scientific 


research and engineering field work 
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Post-War Planning 


Representative research 
budgets indicate industry is 
being forehanded. Commercial 
laboratories interested. 


It is common opinion, although there 
are no figures available to substantiate 
it, that American industry let its new 
product research and development slide 
during World War I, and as a conse- 
quence ran into harder sledding than 
necessary during the comeback from 
the post-armistice let-down. 

@Up to 5%-If the 1941 research 
budgets adopted by 20 representative 
manufacturers are fair criterions, there’s 
better post-war planning going on now. 
According to confidential figures re- 
leased by them to Business Week, they 
will, on the average, spend 1.996% of 
gross income from this year’s sales of 
non-defense products, as compared with 
1.95% in 1940, and an average 1.78% 
during each of the five “normal” years 
preceding. Highest figure for 1941 is 
5%, adopted by both a builder of heat- 
ing and air-conditioning equipment and 
a manufacturer of pharmaceuticals and 
toilet goods. Lowest is 0.25%, repre- 
senting the experimental effort of the 
maker of a well-standardized line of 
nickel candies. But some of the smallest 
percentages come to big sums of money. 

Between the extremes are 2.5% for a 
large electrical manufacturer and a large 
chemical concern, 4.5% for a smaller 
electrical manufacturer on the make, 
2.25% for a big paint manufacturer, 
1% for a radio and television manufac- 
turer, 1% for an automotive equipment 
builder which, incidentally, represents 
an expenditure of $250,000. No fewer 
than five concerns are budgeting exactly 
the 2% recommended by the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ advisory 
committee on research. These include 
two heavy-machinery builders, a me- 
chanical-refrigerator manufacturer, a 
hand-tool manufacturer, and a manufac- 
turer of builders’ hardware. 

@ Outside Help—Thus far, neither the 
draft nor the necessity for close mate- 
rials control on defense orders is re- 
ported to be interfering unduly with the 
regular work of research scientists and 
technicians. If the time does come 
when work on new products will have 
to take a back seat, several manufac- 
turers express their willingness to turn 
such work over to outside research agen- 
cies maintained by universities, techni- 
cal institutes, or commercial laboratories. 
Such a move would be anything but 
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unwelcome to the commercial labora- 
tories which, as in the last war, are 
being virtually ignored by the various 
government bodies concerned in na- 
tional defense procurement. Each of 
the 22 members of the American 
Council of Commercial Laboratories 
(headquarters, 63 Wail St., New York) 
believes that with its experience in test- 
ing products, it could render invaluable 
expert assistance in many of the govern- 
ment’s procurement problems. ‘They 
feel that their laboratories constitute “‘an 
unused resource of national defense 
which must be valuable, otherwise they 
would not be furnishing laboratory con- 
trol for upwards of a billion dollars’ 
worth of materials and finished products 
for manufacturers and consumers every 
year.” 


Patent Curb Urged 


Restrictions in interest of 
national defense production are 
proposed to TNEC. Power of 
the courts would be curtailed. 


Tightening of patent laws in the in- 
terest of national defense was urged 
befere the Temporary National Eco- 


MILESTONE 


At the Ford Motor Co.’s Dearborn 
tire plant last week the five-millionth 
tire was proudly lifted from its mold. 
The first tire was built there in July, 
1937—on Henry Ford’s 74th birthday. 
Now the capacity of the plant is 10,- 
000 tires and tubes daily. On hand to 


nomic Committee last month by © 5. 
way P. Coe, Commissioner of Pate ::ts, 
Legislation proposed would: 

Restrict (for the period of national 
emergency) the power of the court: to 
use injunctions involving patents m- 
portant to national defense. 

Make it unlawful for a citizen of the 

United States to apply for a forc.gn 
patent without specific permission from 
the United States government. 
@ Production Safeguard—Mr. Coe s:id 
that the limitation on the injunctive 
process was recommended to make it 
impossible for a patent-owner to tie up 
defense production by legal action. 
Whether or not a patent is vital to 
defense would be left to the discretion 
of an official cooperating with the War 
and Navy heads and the new defense 
agencies. 

Present law provides that whenever 

the U.S. uses or authorizes use of a 
domestic patent without license the 
patent-owner’s sole remedy is recovery 
of “reasonable compensation.” Neither 
the government nor a manufacturer pro- 
ducing for it can be subjected to injunc- 
tions or damage suits because of such 
patent use. What Coe proposes is to 
broaden these provisions. 
@ Loophole in the Law—The President 
already has authority to order an inven- 
tion kept secret and to withhold grant 
of a patent. The flaw in this, Coe 
pointed out, lies in the fact that the 
inventor may apply for a foreign patent 
at any time before the order of secrecy 
is handed down. 


see the five-millionth tire emerge was 
Mrs. Carrie Henderson, a_ retired 
school teacher from Albany, Ore., 
who has earned the title of No. 1 Ford 
plant visitor. She’s been coming to 
the plant every day since Jan. 9, in- 
sists she’s going to stay in Dearborn 
until she has seen “everything Henry 
Ford has done.” 
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4 VITAL DEFENSE NEEDS 


@ On all sides we see the need for speeded production—and 
behind increased production lies the need for accurate, simple 
methods of controlling the paper-work and record systems 
that dictate the progress of four vital defense needs: (1) The 
surety of procurement. (2) The speed of production. (3) The 
effectiveness of personnel. (4) The efficiency of accounting. 
In the world of business management—factory, office, or 
plant—there is no surer way of rigidly controlling paper-work 
or records than with Kardex. Kardex visible systems of business 


control, with the famous Graph-A-Matic signals, automatically - 


prompt clerical, factory or executive action! Important factors 
cannot be overlooked! Clerical time and executive supervision 
is kept at the absolute minimum. The cost of Kardex? Much 
less than you'd think! The effectiveness of Kardex? Much 
greater than you'd imagine! 


PREPAREDNESS IS THE PRICE OF SECURITY 


SEND FOR FREE FACTS! 


Write today for our experience-tested 
suggestions on the elimination of “paper- 
work” bottlenecks that may be threaten- 
ing your procurement routines—slowing 
production—causing personnel jams~— pre- 
cipitating accounting difficulties. This ex- 
perience is yours to command without 
cost or obligation. Send the coupon to- 
day or phone our nearest office. Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


| REMINGTON RAND INC. 
| Dept. BW-341, Buffalo, New York 
| Gentlemen: 

Please show me your latest Kardex visibii 
systems of business control for: 
(] Production (| Personnel 


Company __ ; 
Name_ = Didi 


Procurement 
Accounting 


NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TrPewarTERs -. ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING MACHINES... nacre cate acovame ane saan | Address_ 
ese Oe ae | City & State 
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KEEP THEM YOUNG 


THEY ALL GO FOR 
HYATTS BECAUSE 
HYATTS KEEP THEIR 
EQUIPMENT GOING! 


Here, for instance, in tough oil field service, 
pumping units, blocks, drawworks, rotaries, 
etc. depend on Hyatt Roller Bearings to 
carry the loads...cushion the shocks...avoid 
friction... prolong machine life. And it’s the 
same everywhere...Hyatt dependable oper- 
ation keeps equipment on the go...in mills 
and factories; on farms, railways and high- 
ways. Look for Hyatts before you buy! Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Sales 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit and San Francisco. 


HYATTS 


R @hte se 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


“Underground Trailer” 


Because the new bomb shelter de\. |- 
oped by Wean Engineering Co., \ 
ren, Ohio, is furnished with beds, st 
bath, and other facilities of an auton o0- 
bile trailer, it is called the “Undergrou:d 
Trailer.” The standard 8x12-ft. wnit 
with 3-in. corrugated steel roof and wa |s 
comes knocked down, with no sectiin 
weighing more than 100 Ib. Thus it 
may be installed in any safe and con- 
venient excavation without the use of 
mechanical lifting devices. 


Infra-Red Expander 

Newest application of near infra-red 
ray heating is the Timken Bearing 
Heater for heating bearing cones prepar- 


| atory to tight-press fits on shafts. As 


developed by Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, Ohio, a Pyrex glass tray 
holds the bearings while two banks of 
infra-red bulbs heat them to 155 deg. 
F. in 20 min. without unduly heating 


| their cardboard containers or affecting 


their protective anti-rust coating. 


,| Corner Cutter 


To mount a photograph in an album 
without adhesives, cut double slits in 
the album page for each corner of the 
print with the double-bladed Photo 
Album Corner Cutter, inexpensive new 
product of Whale Art Co., 6119 Vir- 
ginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Using the 
same slits, another photograph of the 
same size may be mounted on the re- 
verse side of the page. Negatives may be 
filed under the photographs if desired. 


Flame-Proof Insulation 


For 10 years, Pacific Lumber Co., 100 
Bush St., San Francisco, has been mak- 
ing building insulation out of .shredded 
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red wood bark fibers. Now it has found | 


4 way to add fire-resistance to the nor- 
ma! rot-resistance of the same fibers, and 


the result is Saferized Palco Wool In- | 


sulation. 


Holder-Driver 


An easy push of the new Screw Hold- | 


ing Screw Driver into the slot of a screw 


expands the two members of the bit, 
automatically holding the screw for in- 
sertion into awkward places. Another 
push on the button in the handle re- 
leases the bit from the screw. The 
H.J.J. Co., 1946 Franklin St., Oakland, 


Calif., makes the tool in various sizes. 


Microfilmed Charts 


To extend the economies of its wash- 
able, re-usable instrument charts to users 
who wish to keep permanent records, 
Permochart Co., 419 Chestnut Rd., Se- 
wickley, Pa., has developed the Permo- 
chart Microfilm Photographic System 
which reduces filing space to 2% of 
usual requirements. In one plant where 
100 single-use charts were formerly used 
and filed per day, a test installation of 
permanent charts and _ microfilming 
equipment produced a 23% saving in 
costs. 


Saucettes 


After food is cooked by the waterless 
method in the decorative new alumi- 


num Saucettes, they are brought directly 
to the table, thus eliminating the trans- 
fer of food from cooking utensil to serv- 
ice dish, consequent heat loss, and extra 
dishwashing. Club Aluminum Prod- 
ucts Co., 1250 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, 
casts them in permanent molds in 1-, 
14-, and 2-qt. sizes. 
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You pretty nearly made it! 


ing, distribution, and transporta- 


@ Missing the Friday afternoon 
“rattler” used to be a catastrophe. 
Today it’s merely an inconvenience. 
But, in spite of improved trans- 
portation, the shipments of hun- 
dreds of manufacturers are still 
missing connections. Because their 
packing and shipping methods 
haven’t been kept up to date, valu- 
able time is lost—profits are side- 
tracked—material and labor costs 
inflict unnecessary penalties. 
Your products and profits can 
benefit by the use of shipping con- 
tainers and packing procedures 
which have been streamlined to 
take full advantage of manufactur- 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


tion improvements. 


General Box research, design- 
ing and experience can help you 
increas~ handling and shipping 
speed, reduce costs and eliminate 
damage claims—can help you be 
sure that your products meet de 
livery promises, not pretty nearly 
meet them. Why not find out about 
this free service? Just write for the 
facts, today—there is no obligation. 


This illustrated booklet shows 
bow products similar to yours 
are shipped in General Boxes, 
crates or specially designed 
containers. Send for it; it may 
be the means of giving your 
product extra advantages. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
$02 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


( ) Send a free copy of the new manual “How 
Research Can Save $$ for You.” 
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Army’s Food Plan 


Centralized buying soon 
will be reality, with three big 
offices for non-perishables and 
zone units for perishables. 


The Army’s new centralized buying 
policy on food rations, worked out by 
Douglas MacKeachie, food purchase co- 
ordinator in the Office of Production 
Management, is hatching smoothly. 

Heart of the plan is the establishment 
of three super buying offices to take 
over the procurement of non-perishable 
foods for all cantonments, a job for- 
merly split up among local depots. Pres- 
ent estimates are that the three big 
offices—first announced in December 
and located in Chicago, San Francisco, 
and New York—will be fully staffed and 
ready to take over all contract-letting 
about May 1. That date was set last 
week by the Army as the time when it 
will start issuing rations to local quarter- 
masters in kind—that is, in actual food— 
rather than in cash. 

e Easing Out the Brokers—Currently, 
food brokers are still handling a large 
share of the food bought by the Army 
and Navy. Indeed, subsistence is one 
of the few lines in which middlemen are 
still in the picture. But since it is no 
secret that one of the prime objectives 
of the streamlining of food procurement 
is to encourage direct bidding by proces- 
sors and manufacturers, brokers know 
that they are going to get only a de- 
creasing percentage of the Army busi- 
ness as it works up to the $750,000-a- 
day purchases necessary to feed a mil- 
lion and a half soldiers. 

@ On Competitive Basis—That brokers, 
after some grumbling, now seem re- 
signed to the idea is attributed in Wash- 
ington to the fact that Coordinator Mac- 
Keachie and Colonel Paul Logan, Chief 
of Subsistence of the Army’s Quarter- 
master Corps, have missed no opportu- 
nity to point out to wholesalers that the 
centralized buying plan is not an arbi- 
trary effort to short-circuit them. 

‘Typically, MacKeachie told a meetin 
last month of the New England Whole- 
saler Food Distributors Association that 
brokers able to perform the necessary 
services and furnish goods in the quan- 
tities desired, on a competitive basis, 
would have as good a chance for the 
business as anyone else. But he added 
that he would be less than frank if he 
did not state that on a number of staple 
items the quantities involved will be too 
large for the ordinary wholesaler to 
handle economically. 

@ Chain Store Policies?—MacKeachie 
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Liggett Rounds Out a Business Epoch 


In Boston last week, Louis K. 
Liggett (above), founder and presi- 
dent of United Drug, Inc., let it be 
known that he would step down 
from his job of active management 
and recommend a successor at the 
next directors’ meeting. His recom- 
mendation will be Joseph A. Gal- 
vin (below), United Drug’s present 
executive vice-president and treas- 
urer. Liggett’s resignation comes as 
the finale to a career which since 
World War days has admirably char- 
acterized the whole course of Ameri- 
can business. First, there was the pe- 
riod of marked expansion, the growth 
of United Drug’s Liggett chain at 
home, the purchase of the British 
Boots stores abroad. Then there was 
the era of mergers, when Liggett put 
together in 1928 one of the most am- 
bitious that the country had ever 
seen. Then, the depression and the 
unscrambling of many a merger, in- 
cluding Liggett’s Drug, Inc. And 
finally, the period of recovery in 
which the Liggett chain, having gone 
through the wringer of bankruptcy, 
is once again turning in a profit. 

Drug, Inc., was a sensation even 
in Wall Street’s golden days. Into 
it went Liggett’s United Drug, Ster- 
ling Products, Bristol-Myers, Vick 
Chemical, and Life Savers. Liggett 
dreamed of Drug, Inc., as a gigan- 
tic holding company which would 
dominate the entire drug field 
through its combination of the triple 
functions of manufacturing, distri- 
bution, and retailing. To Drug, Inc., 
United Drug brought its line of 
Rexall products—distributed via the 
voluntary chain of some 10,000 Rex- 
all stores (Liggett was a pioneer in 
the voluntary chain field) and the 
company-owned Liggett stores, as 
well as Boots and the outlets of the 
National Cigar Stands Co. Big 


brand names like Phillips Milk 
Magnesia, Fletcher’s Castoria, | 
er’s Aspirin, Mum, Ingram’s S| 
ing Cream, Sal Hepatica studded 
Drug, Inc., roster of products. 

With the financial backing 
Drug, Inc., United Drug expan 
quickly, adding three more re 
chains, including Owl on the W 
Coast. All went well for a couple 
of years, then the depression came 
along, and Drug, Inc., with its tre 
mendous superstructure proved wn- 
equal to the demands of the times. 
United Drug’s business was first to 
crumble. In 1932 the Owl chain 
went bankrupt. The Liggett stores 
followed a few months later. 

The other partners in Drug, Inc. 
—Sterling Products, Bristol-Myers, 
Vick Chemical, and Life Savers—be- 
came increasingly uneasy at the pros- 
pect of making money for United 
Drug to lose. In 1933 they decided 
to get out from under. Drug, Inc., 
was dissolved, its stock split up 
among the five member companies. 

By selling out its control of Boots, 
United Drug raked up enough cash 
to take the Owl and Liggett chains 
out of hock. Today United Drug 
is out of the red. In 1939, the com- 
pany’s sales came to just under $90, 
000,000 as against the $24,000, 000 
low in 1933. Net profits came to 
over $1,000,000-—far short of the 
$4,000,000 the company gleaned in 
1928 on half the sales volume. 

Liggett’s chosen successor, who 
has been with the company 34 years, 
is a capable financial man and an 
astute arbiter of organizational and 
trade disputes. Chances are that he 
will not govern alone, however. Lig- 
gett has asked United Drug’s direc- 
tors to create a new position for him 
—chairman of the board—and he is 
“definitely not retiring.” 
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OUT-PULLS 
OUT-VALUES 
OUT-SELLS 
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PHILADELPHIA (Income Index— 
115.6; Month Ago—118.8; Year Ago— 
110.2)—Income dropped here in Janu- 
ary, along with consumer-goods produc- 
tion. But last month, output in lighter 
lines increased again, implying a rise in 
income for February. Running 10% to 
25% below the 1936-37 me 4 yrolls 


in hosiery, cotton, and woolen factories 
are holding income down, relative to 
national average. 

Still the wheelhorse of the upsurge is 


CHICAGO (Income Index—126.7; 
Month Ago—124.0; Year Ago—113.0) 
—Peacetime heavy-goods manufacturing 
is still the backbone of the district 
economy. Steel, autos, and _ various 
machinery lines are holding to a fairly 
steady pace, are not furnishing the sharp 
impetus to payrolls provided last fall. 

However, during 1941 a big expansion 
in defense employment is due. When 
the aircraft-engme builders—Ford, Pack- 
ard, Studebaker, Buick, Allison—attain 
full production, more than 50,000 per- 
sons will be added to payrolls; 50,000 
more will find jobs in auto-industry 
ordnance work—on shells, tanks, small 
arms, etc. Also, by the year-end, bomber 
sub-assemblies will have begun; ulti- 
mately 100,000 to 200,000 workers, 
possibly more, will be employed. 

There are other armament manufac- 
turing projects—like those at Burling- 
ton, la., Wilmington, Ill, Kingsbury, 


Ind. Latest awards call for new brass 


The Regional Market Outlook 


armament. Employment is nding in 
shipbuilding (as at the cones a in 
military vehicles (at Baldwin and Auto- 
car), and in ordnance (at the Pencoyd 
works). Latest plant expansions to 
announced are for forgings at Nicetown, 
engines at Coatesville, and foundry 
products at Birdsboro, Pa. 

‘ Army cantonments are being built 
at Indiantown Gap, Pa. and at 
Wrightstown, N. J.; naval fortifications 
are under construction at the strategic 
Cape Henlopen, Del. area, and the 
dirigible base at Lakehurst, N. J. is being 
enlarged. 

Anthracite output in the Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre hard coal area has been 
running slightly above early 1940. De- 
spite gains in employment at mines and 
in consumer-goods factories—dominant 
type of manufacturing here—payrolls 
have lagged behind those in the rest of 
the district, as was anticipated (BW— 
Oct.12'40,p14). 


plants at Indianapolis and Kenosha, Wis. 
Dollar figures belie this district’s enor- 
mous share in defense; contracts let so 
far call for new plants only, with orders 
for material to come later. 

One of the bright defense spots is 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, an area 
of some 250,000 population. The Rock 
Island arsenal is the center of activity, 
but other heavy goods lines—machinery, 
foundry equipment, and farm imple- 
ments—are also busy. 


190,513 sq. mi. pop, 19,362,691 


SAN FRANCISCO (Income Index— 
130.6; Month Ago—126.1; Year Ago— 
112.8)—Indirect effects of defense serve 
to pyramid the business upsurge in this 
Reserve district. Reynolds Metals is put- 
ting up new plants in the Bonneville 
area to produce aluminum for the air- 
plane industry. To avert threatened 

wer shortages, Pacific Gas & Electric 
cs embarked upon a $30,000,000 ex- 
pansion, and speed-ups have been 
ordered on the government projects at 


683,852 sq. mi. pop. 11,224,767 


the Bonneville, Shasta, and Grand Cou- 
lee Dams. 

Nevertheless, armament is still the 
Peet stimulus. The aircraft and ship- 
uilding industries will add between 
100,000 and 150,000 persons to payrolls 
during the coming year. (Total manu- 
facturing employment in the district 
last year was only about 500,000 to 
600,000.) It may be expected, of course, 
that district lumbering, canning, petro- 
leum, motion pictures, mining, and other 
industries also will increase employment 
—but hardly in the same proportion. 

Farm production in this district is con- 
centrated in livestock, dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables—all of which are 
sensitive to rising income in the nation’s 
urban areas. So farmers here may do 
better than those in other regions. How- 
ever, farm income can hardly maintain 
the pace of armament payrolls. Thus, 


trade prospects are most promising in 
the defense centers. 
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came to his $l-a-year post from Gre 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., and whey 
the central buying policy was fi;.t ay. 
nounced some brokers said that |.c wa; 
making chain-store policies gover) ment 
policies. MacKeachie’s answer is | \at he 
is, insofar as chain policies ma‘e fo; 
efficiency, but that he has no  jiarze} 
with legitimate wholesalers. 

He says that direct Army buying js 
a natural and inevitable result ©f the 
tremendous increase in Army pers: nel, 
@ Yesterday and Today—When the 
Army had no more than 150,000 men, 
split into many units, the food-) lying 
problem was simple. The 130-odd camp 
quartermasters went personally to local 
markets, bought on an over-the-counter 
basis. Quantities desired by any one 
post were small, usually less than a car. 
load of any given item. Frequently these 
l.c.l. orders were assembled in mixed or 
combination cars. And wholesalers were 
the logical parties to perform the service 
of assembling and shipping. 

But the problem has changed over. 

night. Not only will the Army shortly 
have a million and a half men to feed, 
but the number of men in each camp 
will be tremendous. 
e Almost the Biggest—Camps of 25,000 
men require somewhat more food than 
cities of equal size. The Army will be 
about the biggest food buyer and dis- 
tributor in the country—exceeded in size 
only by A. & P. and perhaps one or two 
other chains. 

On certain staple items such as 
canned goods, Army purchases may well 
amount to 10% or 15% of total pro- 
duction. Food orders that used to repre- 
sent less-than-carload shipments will 
call for the shipment of many solid car- 
loads. Reciting these facts, MacKeachie 
says that independent local buying is 
out of the question, and that centralized 
purchasing is the only logical answer. 
@ Zones for Perishables—Procurement 
of perishables can’t be centralized, of 
course, to the same extent as that of 
non-perishables. For the purchase of 
perishables, zone buying offices are be- 
ing set up throughout the country, 
located with regard to adequate markets. 

MacKeachie gives these reasons for 
the establishment of zone offices in 
place of letting each camp buy its 
own perishables independently: (1) The 
camps are rarely near an adequate source 
of supply; (2) where two or more camps 
share one marketing area there has been 
competitive bidding that not only raised 
prices to the Army but also to civilians; 
(3) artificial shortages have been caused 
by placing orders too heavy for the local 
market to handle. 

@ Centralizing Non-Perishables—Buying 
of non-perishables, though split up 
among the three super procurement of- 
fices, will be completely centralized for 
each product. The New York office will 
buy all sugar, coffee, tea, ee and 
other manufactured items. Chicago will 
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323,540,326 OF EXPANSIONS 


nat 


A manufacturer of bottles built this new 
$1,000,000 glass plant near Brockway, 
Pa., because of the abundance of glass 
sand and coal here. 


State Gets 350 
New Industries 


1. 350 completely new industries which 
started in Pennsylvania in 1939 and 
1940 will give employment to 30,000. 


2. An electric company in Philadelphia 
has launched a $50,000,000 construction 
program for itself and $2,000,000 for its 
subsidiaries, the largest projects in its 
history. This follows $11,600,000 of con- 
struction not yet completed. 


8. One oil company which spent 
$7,750,000 in Pennsylvania in 1940 is 
jumping its construction to almost 
$11,000,000 in 1941. 


4. Great numbers of companies are 
moving into small towns in Eastern and 
Central Pennsylvania and opening hosiery 
mills, dress, ribbon and trimming fac- 
tories, employing many hundreds of 
people. 


5. One large steel corporation is build- 
ing a blast furnace and two batteries of 
coke ovens as part of an expansion pro- 
gram costing $20,000,000. 


6. Hundreds of thousands more Penn- 
sylvanians are on full-time employment 
... payrolls are up $9,400,000 a week 
over May, 1939 and $12,000,000 over the 
low of 1937-88 . . . State payments for 
public assistance have come down 
$5,000,000 a month in the last 20 months. 


ennsylv 


NEW PLANTS AND ENLARGEMENTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1940 JUMP 61% 


This is the beginning of a $3,500,000 
expansion of generating and transmission 
facilities by a power company in Reading, 
Pa., made necessary by the growth in the 
industrial power load. 


Anew industry moved to this Philadelphia 
plant, invested millions of dollars and will 
oF 7,500 to 10,000 people, with an 
annual payroll of $12,000,000. 


This new company started in business in 
Pittsburgh on the first mass production 
of pre-fabricated concrete blocks and 
soon went on 24-hour schedule to meet 
demands. 


EXCEEDS ALL STATES 


Harrisburg, Pa.— Partial re- 
ports of new capital investment 
in Pennsylvania industry for 1940, 
just tabulated by State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, prove that 
Pennsylvania is growing faster indu 
trially than any other state in the union. 
These preliminary compilations already 
show expenditures of $323,540,326 made, 
or authorized for new industrial and 
utility plant construction and equipment. 


This includes the reported totals of 
only 442 companies, with several hundred 
more companies yet to report. 


The total does not include the very 
considerable sum for Government-owned 
plants being built for lease to manufa: 
turers with defense contracts, nor mil 
lions more spent on mercantile, commer 
cial and agricultural construction. 


This vast expansion is the largest of 
any recent year and exceeds the reported 
construction of any other state for 1940 
The permanent nature of the industrial 
upswing in Pennsylvania is indicated by 
the facts that 

construction in 1940 was 61% ahead 
of 1939. 


1939 was far ahead of 1938 and most 
preceding years. 


Pennsylvania construction was increas 
ing in the first half of 1940 when it was 
decreasing in every other important 
industrial northeastern state. 


A large portion of the increase came 
from new plants which have been attracted 
by this State’s wealth of raw materials, its 
peaceful and highly-skilled labor market, 
the active cooperation of the State Gov 
ernment with business, and by the proxi 
mity to the richest markets of the nation. 


Write to the Department of Com 
merce, Harrisburg, Pa., stating 
what information you desire about 
opportunities for your company 
here. 


where your business can expand 


ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor « 
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RICHARD P. BROWN, Secretary of Commerce 


THE MOST IMPORTANT ELEMENT 
IN THE MANUFACTURING OF 
wniniontl HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


e eliability of Hollister-Whitney 
elevators results from the skill with which 
experienced machinists convert fine basic 
design and materials of the highest known 
quality into finished units. 


The experience of 36 years . . . efficient 
engineering and highly skilled labor, from 
the precision machining of rough stock to 
the final "setting-up" of the elevator . . 
are combined to produce a lift on which 
the savings of installation costs alone are 
often as high as 25%. 


Our engineers’ knowledge of the manner 
in which the load lifting problems of di- 
versified businesses have been solved is 
available to prospective buyers 

Write for literature on sizes, specifications 
and applications. 


HOLLISTER-WHITNEY CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


MAKERS OF PRECISION ELEVATORS 
FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


buy all canned vegetables, canned meats, 
cereal, flour, and similar items produced 
on a nation-wide basis. San Francisco 
will buy canned and dried fruits, sal- 
mon, and other West Coast products. 

Certain principles will apply to all 
Army procurement, whether of perish- 
ables or non-perishables. Inspection will 
be provided at the source, wherever pos- 
sible, to eliminate rejections costly to 
both the Army and suppliers. All goods 
will be bought on a delivered camp basis 
to avoid calculating freight rates on the 
thousands of bids. And contract re- 
quirements are being simplified all down 
the line. 
© Competitive Bidding—Keystone of the 
whole program is competitive bidding. 
MacKeachie says that negotiated con- 
tracts may have their place in some 
phases of the defense program where 
complex machines are wanted and the 
number of available suppliers is lim- 
ited, but that they have no place in the 
procurement of food products where 
supply is plentiful and suppliers numer- 
ous. 

The one person MacKeachie wants to 
squeeze out of the program is the bid 
broker or speculator, whose activities in 
the past have resulted in dislocation of 
price and frequently in substandard 
quality. MacKeachie has found cases 
where, when the Army has called for 
bids, the bid brokers have obtained op- 


VALVALVALEAEL 
SARL ELL ELT 
VALABLALGS 


VARALALLGES 


Can be Used by Any Business Regardless of Size 


and other departments of a business . 
difference between profit and loss. 


facts about your business. . . 


or write direct to us. 


THE G/W RECORD SYSTEM INSTANTLY 
REVEALS IMPORTANT BUSINESS FACTS 


With Globe-Wernicke visible record systems you can have in- 
formation at your fingertips regarding sales, credit, stock, payroll, 
. data that may mean the ' 


Let a Globe-Wernicke systems expert study your present 
methods and recommend card forms and visible record 
equipment that will enable you to know the important 
instantly. There is no cost / 
or obligation for this service. Consult your local dealer Ka 
ie i 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, o. 
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tions from canners for four ti 
quantities called for. Later, 

lapse if those holding them a1 
cessful in their bids. Meanwhi 

may have gone up. 

@ Walsh-Healey Angle—Desire | 

nate speculators (not legitimat: 

salers whose bids will always 
come) is one.of the basic rea f 
the effort being made to get canners t 
sell directly to the government. Bigge, 
problem in that respect is the cor tiny 
refusal of the Labor Departmen: to 
lax the Walsh-Healey Act for canne; 
during the seasonal pack. 

Under the Wage-Hour Law, canne; 

get two separate 14-week exeiiption 
from time-and-a-half overtime payment 
for packing perishable fruits and veg 
tables. But Walsh-Healey, which go 
erns all work on government contracts 
has a straight 40-hour week, eight-how 
dz ly provision, with no exemptions. The 
Army has made several attempts to per 
suade the Walsh- Healey Administrato; 
to relax the law’s provisions (BW —Feb 
8’41,p44), but thus far to no avail, 
@ Letting Speculators In—Food procure 
ment ofhcials think the matter is vita] 
for if no solution is found the direct 
buying program will have to wait unti 
after the pack is over (Walsh-Heale 
applies only to work done after a go 
ernment contract is awarded). But that 
will let the speculators in, for they wil 
snap up Army grades and sizes during 
the canning period. 

Despite reports to the contrary, the 
Army has not withdrawn its petition for 
Walsh-Healey exemption to the canners 
And last week there were persistent tu- 
mors that pressure from defense top: 
would push the exemption through yet 


Military Meat 


By being less finicky, and 
amending some old rules, Army 
is in a fair way to avail itself of 
the market's best buys. 


Stockmen and packers have long con 
sidered Army meat specifications super 
fussy in many respects. Examples: An 
prosperous housewife shopping for a 
two-meal roast for her household of six 
would choose a leg of lamb from an 
animal that weighed 55 or 60 Ib., but 
a packer could deliver on an Army con- 
tract no lamb above 45 Ib. And although 
the Quartermaster General as the hon- 
ored guest in Swift’s or Armout’s execu 
tive dining room would smack his lips 
over the steak or roast from a well-fed 
heifer, the soldier’s mess tables are 
guarded against all but steer beef. 

Last week Lt. Col. Paul P. Logan, 
chief of subsistence of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, sat down with Douglas C 
MacKeachie, former A. & P. food buyer 
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s to Choice, 


who is deputy director of the Division 
of Purchases, Office of Production Man- 
agement, and with seven representatives 
of the American National Livestock 
Association, from seven Western states. 
When the meeting adjourned, every- 
body agreed that substantial progress 
had been made in revising the Army’s 
standards toward workaday reality. 

e Changes in the Rules—Lambs up to 
60 lb. will be acceptable until Apr. 30, 
when the new crop is well along. Heifer 
meat will be acceptable for boned, 
frozen field supplies, and the Army will 
study whether heifer beef is acceptable 
for other purchases. The hurdle here is 
a belief that meat packers discarded 
long since, that heifer meat does not 
keep as well as steer meat. 

Cattle feeders have year after year 

consistently marketed their animals at 
younger ages. ‘The reason: Civilian pref- 
erence for young, tender meat, and for 
roasts that are used up in a couple of 
meals instead of dragging through the 
week served as cold slices, ragout, and 
hash. But Army specifications have 
held to the high weights of yesteryear, 
making the contracts needlessly trouble- 
some to fulfill. Last week’s progress 
lowered the limit to 450 Ib. and the 
Army promised to consider dropping 
still another notch, to 400 Ib. 
e Wasteful Practices—If a quartermas- 
ter’s wife knows meats, she selects a 
lean (hence lower-grade) meat for stews 
and soups. But her husband would turn 
this down for his troops, insist on “Good 
” which has more fat and is 
correspondingly wasteful. ‘This situation 
has long been a gripe of the stockmen 
and meat packers. At last week’s ses- 
sion, the Army agreed to consider using 
other grades than those to which it is 
now restricted, especially relaxing its 
tules for grades that are surplus on the 
market. Agricultural Marketing Service 
standards are what the raisers are shoot- 
ing for. 

Finally, the Army ng eae down its 

ideas on can sizes, will hereafter buy 
some of its spiced pork products (such 
as Spam and Prem) in the 12-0z. cans of 
retail trade, instead of holding dog- 
gedly to only those cans large enough 
to feed a battalion. Also, 6-0z. cans of 
emergency meat rations will be bought 
in large quantities. 
@ Regard for the Market—Significance 
of the shifts in specifications is that 
hereafter the Army's ideas will presum- 
ably be regulated by what the market 
offers, rather than sticking slavishly to 
what the book says. 

The folks who raise and market the 
meat stand to profit by the increase in 
number of men in uniform. Soldiers 
generally get meat for five dinners, five 
suppers, and four breakfasts a week. 
Allowances for the noon meal alone 
average around 4 Ib. per man—which is 
more meat than the civilian ordinarily 
engulfs, no matter how prosperous. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS 


MAKCHANT 


SMASHES THE BOTTLE-NECK 


.--Of Figure-work Production! 


No Pre-Conditioning Necessary! 
No Change-over from One Type 
of Problem to Another! 


So Simple, Anyone Can Operate it! 


Standardize on MARCHANT— and you'll break the “bottle-neck’’ in 
figure production. No more delays ...no slow-downs...no jams! 


Instantly, and at will, you can intermingle addition, division, sub- 
traction, multiplication — speeding and simplifying the big jobs as 
well as the little jobs of figuring. 

Your business, whether large, medium or small, can profit 
from MARCHANT'S simplicity of operation and top-speed 
performance on any and every kind 

of figure work. 


MARCHANT 
filer fpeed CALCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations Give Service Everywhere 


a\t YEAp 
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> sF  Sev Ss Less Wallop? 


Are Saboteurs Watching 
Your Government Contract Work? 


Almost certainly! For there’s abundant 
proof that saboteurs are out to destroy 
or delay Defense Work whenever they 
can. There’s only one effective way rec- 
ommended to discourage such sabo- 
teurs—the complete protection of an 
Anchor Fence surrounding your plant 
property—and Anchor Fences around 
your power station, transformers, 
chemical storage, fuel supply and other 
vulnerable points inside your plant 
property. 

In this way you can protect your plant 


and personnel from outside saboteurs, 
and safeguard the vulnerable points 
from inside saboteurs who may be on 
your payroll NOW. Don’t delay! Send 
for an Anchor Fence Engineer today. 
Let him show you how to provide com- 
plete protection with a minimum of 
expense for guards. He'll show you 
how an Anchor Fence can be moved 
and reinstalled in case of future plant 
expansion. Write or wire today to: 
ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 6670 
Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Pe NCO 


FENCE 


ag 


idperk iets A 


“FAMILY INCOME" 


Our policy with this title provides a 
widowed mother with monthly checks 
while her children are growing, and 
then a lump sum or income. 


May we quote some figures? 
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Federal Alcohol Tax Jnit 
proposes less alcohol, more 
water in whisky, but trade js 
wary of tax implications. 


The liquor industry’s relations with 
the government, always uneasy, are 


| heading for a particularly - tempest ious 
| period as distillers prepare to auswer 


“no” to the Treasury Department's 


| proposal that minimum legal proo! for 


distilled spirits be dropped from S\) to 


| 60. In consumer English, this meauis re. 


ducing alcoholic content from 40°: to 
30%. When the Schenley faction 
sought last year to bottle domestic 


| whisky in the four-fifths pint to coun. 
| teract national defense taxes, the Al 
| cohol 


Tax Unit refused permission 
largely on the ground that the short 
pint would deceive consumers (B\V- 
Jan.25’41,p8). 

@ What to Cut?—ATU suggested at 
the time that it would be better to cut 
the whisky than the bottle. Critics in 
the liquor trade were quick to point 
out that more water and less whisky 
in the same bottle is just as deceiving 
to the consumer as less bottle. Espe- 
cially, they said, since the archaic prac- 
tice of doubling the alcoholic content 
and calling it “proof’—sanctioned by 
the government for labeling and ad- 
vertising—only confuses most consum- 
ers who seldom realize that even 100 
proof whisky is 50% water. 

The government’s argument for low- 
er-proof whisky is that it will compete 
with bootleg, which averages less al- 
cohol, and will promote moderation— 
ATU’s assumption being that the con- 
sumer will not raise his normal quota 
as the strength is decreased. The indus- 
dustry objects that lower-proof whisky 
might not even hold together. Elements 
which convert alcohol into whisky 
might tend to precipitate out, leaving 
alcohol and sediment. 


ie Expert Inventory Increase—Though 
| federal taxes are levied on the proof 
| gallon—an 80 proof whisky bears only 
| 80% of the 100 proof tax rate—state 


taxes are collected on the bottle re- 


| gardless of proof, an obvious advantage 


for potent brands. Moreover, liquor 
men say introduction of lower-proof 
brands would increase inventories, forc- 
ing retailers to add full lines. And 60- 
proof whisky could be sold over the 
bar at five and ten cents a drink. Liquor 
men say this might have serious social 
repercussions, even with the cut in per 
drink alcohol content. 

Finally, the trade protests, there is 
no demand foi the lower-proof whisky. 
The average consumer prefers to buy 
it fairly strong, keeping the option of 
taking it neat or reducing proof to his 
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own taste—in cocktails or highballs. 
Practically nothing but gin and spe- 
cialties is sold at the current 80-proof 
minimum, Lowering the minimum 
would not lead to adoption of new 
standards by the trade unless there were 
incentives or compulsion. 

e Liquor Made Wary—Recalling ATU’s 
answer last year to the plea for tax 
relief through the four-fifths pint, the 
industry suspects the new proposal is 
simply paving the way for another fed- 
eral tax. Liquor men smell a red her- 
ring in ATU’s desire to legalize the 
cutting of whisky as much as 40% at 
a time when Congress is looking for 
new revenue. 

Hearings on the proposed change in 

the proof minimum will open in New 
York, Mar. 18. ATU is getting ready 
to come down hard on a couple of 
other points in the same session: (1) 
The use of national defense—in the form 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, flag, 
etc.—in advertising and labeling. (2) 
Misleading brand names. For example, 
if a green, unaged whisky called “Old 
Kentucky” is made in Illinois, ATU 
would object to the brand name on the 
ground that it was misleading as to 
both the age of the whisky and the 
place of origin. 
e Crackdown on Calvert—At the same 
time, the big distillers are running into 
local difficulties. The shades of New 
York’s disastrous price war (BW —Dec. 
7'40,p36), which started last Septem- 
ber and only died down uneasily a few 
weeks ago, were revived last week when 
the State Liquor Authority canceled 
the ais Monsees of Browne Vint- 
ners Co., Inc. and Calvert Distillers 
Corp. It was the second time that Cal- 
vert has suffered license cancellation 
for illegal rebating to retailers and 
wholesalers. 

This is a blow at mighty Seagrams 
which has long owned Calvert and 
acquired Browne Vintners a few weeks 
ago. The long-standing feud between 
Seagrams and Schenley was a major 
factor in keeping the New York price- 
pot boiling. e big distillers have 
followed a policy of inducing certain 
retailers to serve as price-setters—and 
this is probably what did Browne Vint- 
ners and Calvert in. 

@ Worried over Pay-off—What worries 
both Schenley and Seagrams is the pos- 
sibility of a pay-off under the Des 
Moines warranty agreement, which is 
a sort of “most-favored-nation” clause 
in the liquor trade. Under it, distillers 
—_ to give state monopolies the ben- 
eft of the lowest prices given anyone 
else. Distillers’ prices in New York hit 
rock-bottom during the rumpus this 
winter, and the states of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia reportedly are trying to 
collect the difference from Seagrams 
and Schenley. The states are said to 
be demanding rebates as high as $1,- 


000,000 from each. 
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“NORTON ABRASIVES _ kK 


There’s a Stone 


for Every 
Cutting Edge 


—for the shop, home and 
farm—for coarse, medium 
and fine edges—many shapes 


and sizes. 


Both natural and ‘manufac- 
tured oilstones, are marketed 
by Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., 
division of Norton Company. 


1G SERVICE 


NORTON COMPANY Y 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS 
Figures Behind the Man-Power Problem 


Today's labor problems—the issues 
that make headline news—don’t just 
happen. They are the result of forces 
and trends which are just as inexorable 
as the law of supply and demand; they 
are, as a matter of fact, the law of 
supply and demand as it operates in 
the labor market, and as such they 
are susceptible of exact definition, pre- 
cise statistical measurement. Business 
Week presents herewith a picture of 
seven significant statistical series which 
will be brought up to date at regular 
— intervals; occasionally interim 

oa will be supplied when any one 
of the factors in the labor equation 
shows important alteration. : 
@ The Workers’ Buying Power—The 
real earnings of labor have risen to al- 
most unprecedented levels. In 1940, 
hourly wages pushed to a record high, 
while the cost of living tended to 
freeze on a pre-defense program pla- 
teau. The components of the cost of 
living index—food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
house furnishings, and miscellaneous 
expenditures (see chart, page 18)—are 
now beginning to respond to increased 
buying power. As prices rise, forcing 
real wages down, new seeds of labor 
unrest are planted. In the meantime, 
the hours worked per week have in- 
creased, reflecting the industrial speed- 
up caused by arms production. 
@ The Strike Picture—The peaks and 
valleys in the chart of man-days lost 
in strikes resemble those in the chart 
on employment, because labor’s de- 
mands are most forceful when the 
withholding of labor will hurt the em- 
ployer most, when labor is in greatest 
demand. In a period of expanding 
business, strikes tend to increase. That 
the increased production for defense 
has not evoked more strikes 1s due in 
large part to the mediation work of the 
Defense Commission plus a_ public 
temper that is impatient with acts 
that interrupt the rearmament effort. 
The trend in strikes indicates a turbu- 
lent 1941, however. Labor is on the 
march, and its strategy is to strike 
while the iron is hot. 
@ The Labor Market—The employ- 
ment index shows the extent of re- 
employment. Of all the series, its 
course is the most predictable. It will 
push to record levels in a steady climb 
during the next 18 months. The quit- 
rate will keep pace, because labor, in a 
sellers’ market, can afford to take 
chances; the worker can feel more free 
to quit, knowing that his chance of 
finding a better paying job is improved. 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Why Strikes Now 


Defense boom shows how 
any boom starts labor on march 
but confronts employers with 


special problems. 


“Defense-first” Washington held its 
breath last week while Bethlehem 
Steel’s Lackawanna works—important 
link in a string of Bethlehem mills 
which have an estimated 40% of steel 
armament orders totaling $1,500,000,- 
000—was closed by a strike. High-pres- 
sure conciliation effected a resumption 


of operations in two days but no sooner 
had a Bethlehem settlement been ar- 
ranged than labor trouble threatened to 
paralyze other important defense work. 

The Bethlehem settlement itself was 
not final, for it left open the question of 
wages and the disposition of some of the 
other points at issue between the com- 
pany and C.1.0.’s Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee. These were to be 
the subject of conferences between 
Bethlehem’s Lackawanna management 
and the union, which immediately pe- 
titioned the Labor Board for a plant 
election. Unsatisfied as well was the 
C.1.0.’s ambition to gain recognition 
in all Bethlehem plants. Overburdened 
government conciliators had little time 


HARMONY AND DISCORD 


When William Knudsen and Sid- 
ney Hillman of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, assisted by 
Hillman’s assistant, John R. Owens, 
put their heads together on last 
week’s strike at Bethlehem Steel, 
there was agreement that led to an 
immediate settlement. But this week, 
it was apparent that there was no 
meeting of the minds between 
OPM’s two chiefs on the more basic 
‘matter of defense labor policy. 

In a dramatic reversal, Knudsen 
repudiated his earlier testimony be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee 
(BW—Mar.1’41,p15) when he wrote 
to Chairman Hatton W. Sumners 
that drastic labor curbs were neces- 
sary. His new position: Pass a law 
providing for the continued media- 
tion of disputes as at present, but 


Ma 7 
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stipulating that, in case of failure to 
mediate, strikes shall be called only 
if a secret ballot, supervised by the 
Labor Department, determines that 
at least 60% of the employees in- 


volved favor a walkout. Further- 
more, Knudsen insisted that OPM 
have 10 days after notice of intent 
to strike to investigate and report, 
that no strike be permitted until 30 
days after such a report is submitted. 

Meanwhile Hillman, _ rejecting 
legislation as a device for keeping 
labor peace, busied himself trying 
to sell a new mediation technique 
to labor leaders. His plan would use 
voluntary cooperation to achieve a 
“cooling-off” period in defense hot- 
spots; would be administered by a 
new super-mediational panel made 
up of four representatives from la- 
bor, four from industry, and three 
“representing the public interest.” 
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© Without cost or oblig 
tion, a Pick Engineer will 
gladly discuss your employ e¢ 
feeding problem, suggest proper 
equipment, estimate costs — whether 
you need modernization of present 
facilities or a completely new installatior 
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to worry about eventualities however, 
for, as one Defense Commission aide 
puts it, “Hell is breaking loose all over 
the place.”” Of chief concern to the de- 
fense program were (1) an A.F.L. strike 
at Wright Field in Dayton, O., which 
was called because one contractor em- 
ployed C.I.0O. members; and which cur- 
tailed production on an important base 
for the Army Air Corps, (2) the con- 
tinuing strikes at Allis-Chalmers and 
International Harvester in the Middle 
West which defied all attempts at 
mediation; (3) a strike which stopped 
work on ships for the Navy at the Con- 
solidated Steel Corp. in Orange, Texas; 


PLAZA excellence 

is one of New York’s 
abiding traditions 
—but, do you know 
that Plaza rates 

are moderateP 

Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 


The PLA Z Ay Nate 


FACING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTH AVENUE, S8th to 59th STREETS | 


(4) a developing situation at Ford Motor 
Co. where the C.I.0., insisting that a 
dispute existed, demanded state and 
federal mediation to get the company 
to confer while Ford officials denied 
that a dispute existed and denounced 
the union for wanting to “seize” Ford 
plants; (5) an imminent strike vote at 
the Edgewater, N. J., plant of th« 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
© Boom Pattern—As news like this con- 
tinued to make headlines, industry 
sought to arrive at some working con- 
clusions regarding this rash of strikes. 
To experienced executives the pat- 
tern was a familiar one: An industrial 
boom has again improved labor's bar- 
gaining position by tightening the labor 
market and stirring talk of more profits 
for labor to share; so the unions are 
again on the march. The tempo of 
that march is increased by the fact that 
the boom is based on a national de- 
fense emergency. The unions move 
faster, anxious to reach higher ground 
before the emergency can breed curbs 
on their freedom; employers are handi- 
— by the risk they run of having 
refusal to make concessions interpreted 
to the public as refusal to put the na- 
tional interest above self-interest. Any 
strike may seek to demonstrate to an 
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What Causes Strikes? 


Major issues motivating strikes in 
the latest month for which 
figures are available 
(September, 1940 — 210 strikes) 
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MOTOR CONTROLS ° BRAKES-LIMIT STOPS MAGNETS 


@ AT THE LEFT you see an EC&M 
NEO-TIME unit which operates the 
distributor-top of a blast furnace—stop- 
ping it at any selected position. 


It controls the length of time for appli- 
cation of power, allowing the motor to 


operate only long enough to move the top from one position 
to the next. And it is mounted at the ground level—hence, 


What a remarkable improvement over the former 
method whereby the motor was stopped by limit switches 
attached to the mechanism at the top of the blast furnace, 
requiring frequent inspection and maintenance in this 


The EC&M NEO-TIME unit has numerous applications 
in industry. It’s a simple, flexible method for (1) timing 
acceleration of A-c and D-c motor control and (2) timing 


field on synchronous motors as well as 


for standard timing problems. Simply turning a dial 
changes the timing interval. 
applications of NEO-TIMED motor control. Ask f 

copy. The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Booklet 88 shows — 


employer both that it is economically 
more profitable to submit to the strik- 
ers’ demands than to have production 
curtailed and that it is politically more 
profitable to submit than to let clever 
union publicity methods appeal the 
dispute to public opinion. In the de- 
fense emergency public opinion may be 
particularly susceptible to such methods. 
© Best Foot Forward—In a play for pub- 
lic support, labor organizations will 
often “dress up” their demands to 
make them appear more idealistic than 
they are. It is noteworthy that some 
labor leaders privately call the recent 
negotiations for a new contract between 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and the women’s wear manufacturers in 
New York City (BW —Dec.2’40,p26) 
the cleverest union manipulations in the 
history of the American labor move- 
ment. Here, the union was face to face 
with a demand by employers for wage- 
cuts. Instead of simply countering with 
a demand for higher wages and actu- 
ally fighting to maintain current wage 
structure, Julius Hochman, the union’s 
chairman, went into the bargaining 
conferences with an elaborate program 
for reorganizing the industry. Eeery 
newspaper in New York supported the 
union’s plan. The negotiations followed 
the agenda set by public opinion; wages 
were not mentioned. The industry got 
a plan which may or may not prove prac- 
tical; the union easily kept the old wage 
levels. 

In the Allis-Chalmers strike in West 
Allis, Wis., one of the basic demands 
was a closed shop, but union spokesmen 
talked of “an arrangement to protect 
union members.” The original Wash- 
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ington attempt at conciliation broke 
down because the union, unwilling to 
accept anything less than a closed shop, 
kept the issue confused by wrangling 
about other points less likely to pro- 
yoke popular disapproval. 

e Kinds of Strikes—Hard-and-fast iden- 
tification of a strike’s intention is some- 
times impossible—and not only because 
of chicanery. The real motives of the 
men who go out on strike may be con- 
fused, swayed by subjective influences. 
It isn’t a great rarity for workers to get 
simply “fed up,” let off steam by quit- 
ting work, formulate no demands, just 
strike as a direct protest against accu 
mulated grievances which may be real 
or imaginery, controllable or uncon- 
trollable by the employer. 

Most strikes do, however, fall into 
certain categories. ‘Thus the Depart- 
ment of Labor can classify them by 
“major issues involved.” 


eFor Recognition—Well over half | 


ATTENTION! 


MAINTENANCE AND PRODUCTION 
EMPLOYEES OF THE AMERICAN 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Are you a.member of the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee? 


If you are not a member, this is directed to you! 


Local 1115, at their meeting Sunday, February 
| 16, 1941, made the following decision. 


Upon notification that the new contract be- 


tee has been signed—any man or woman eli- 
gible for membership in Local 1115, and who 
— member, will be assessed a fine of 


Local 1115 has no desire to build up a large 
treasury, but feels that some action must be 


All moneys collected by this action will be 
turned over to some worthy charitable or- 
ganization. 
PRESIDENT, EDWARD BRUNET, 


VICE PRESIDENT, KERMIT KNUTSON, 
FINANCIAL SECRETARY, HARRY HOLLOWAY, 


€& L. CUSTARD, 
RECORDING SECRETARY, HAROLD WILSON. 


DO IT NOW 


The C.I.O. Steel Workers’ Organiz- | 


ing Committee is the recognized bar- 
gaining agent at the American Steel 
& Wire Co. plant in Waukegan, IIl., 
but has no closed-shop agreement. To 
induce all workers to join the union, 
the local threatened to charge those 
who didn’t join before the deadline a 
$50 initiation fee. To fend off a hi- 
jacking charge, it was announced that 
all “penalty fees” would go to charity. 
American Steel & Wire Workers were 
told about this plan, not in any labor 
paper, but in regular paid ads in the 


Waukegan News-Sun. 
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When Boundaries Chance... 


The map of the world changes overnight. The financial map of your 
customers also changes overnight. Every day more than 1,500 changes 
are recorded. No credit manager, howsoever astute, can project 
infallible judgement 30, 60, or 90 days into the future. No fair- 
minded executive expects him to do so. Yet, the vital problem still is 
—will they or won’t they pay? 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


relieves the credit department of responsibility after goods are 
shipped. At a reasonable cost, it throws a line of defense around your 
receivables, fixing a “boundary line” which limits credit losses. 


“American Credit” reimburses you promptly on delinquencies as well 
as insolvencies. Capital is not only safe, but liquid, too. Selling 
is profitable. 

Our new booklet “Business Stability and Profits” explains the func- 
tion of American Credit Insurance 
in terms of your own business. Your 
copy will be sent immediately, upon 
request. Address Dept. B. 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


of New York 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
J. F. McFadden, President 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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those whose motives can be ascertained 
are strikes for “organizational purposes.” 
In an “organizational” strike a umon 
is demanding such things as recogni- 
tion, bargaining rights, a union shop, 
or a signed contract—acceptance of its 
bargaining authority by an employer. 
Winning such acceptance comes ahead 
of winning better wages, working con- 
ditions and other concessions for its 
members. 

Into this classification fall the great 

auto plant sitdowns of 1936 and 1937, 
the turbulent 1937 walkout in “little” 
steel, the defense period conflicts which 
have involved International Harvester, 
Cluett, Peabody, and Bethlehem. 
@ For Wages, Hours, ete.—Once a 
union has established itself as a_bar- 
gaining agency, it turns from its hard- 
est job to use its new status for the 
purpose of obtaining concessions on 
wages, hours, or conditions of employ- 
ment and a_ substantial number of 
strikes—fewer in total than the “organ- 
izational conflicts”—spring from these 
quests. Among the recent labor im- 
broglios in this category are the Neis- 
ner Variety Stores walkout (BW —Feb. 
1,’41,p40), and the William Powell Co. 
strike in Cincinnati. To be sure, organ- 
izational and wage demands are often 
tied together, but, in most cases, it is 
possible to segregate the fundamental 
object of the strike. 


‘The demand for paid vacations has 
recently become a notable cause of 
strike action. The winning of paid 
vacations at General Motors and Chry- 
sler has made such a demand fashion- 
able for C.1.0. unions. Insiders hint 
that paid vacations bulk large in the 
present negotiations with United States 
Steel. They are the issue involved in 
the strike vote now being taken by the 
railroad unions (BW—Feb.15'41,p8). 
© Jurisdictional Disputes—Other causes 
of strikes—often disastrous ones—ac- 
count for only a small proportion of 
the national total of man- days-lost. Of 
these, jurisdictional disputes—a form of 
labor imperialism in which one union 
claims territory held by another—is per- 
haps the most aggravating. They were, 
of course, intensified by the C.I.O- 
A.F.L. split. The Eaton Manufactur- 
ing Co, strike at Saginaw, Mich., (BW— 
Jan.25’41 p44) was a C.I.O. maneuver 
to freeze the A.F.L. out of its bargain- 
ing position. The Anheuser-Busch case, 
decided at the present session of the 
U.S. Supreme Court (BW—Feb.8’41, 
p48) grew out of a jurisdictional dis- 
pute within the A.F.L. itself, in which 
carpenters and machinists kept the St. 
Louis brewery strike-bound for weeks. 
@ Just Sympathy—Less important, but 
likely to become more important, are 
sympathy strikes in which union mem- 
bers not directly involved in a dispute; 


Aluminum Company of America, Vancouver, Washington. 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORING 


his improved flooring, a development 

of CAREY research, is tougher, longer 
wearing—a flooring that can take a beating 
from wheeled traffic and yet that is resili- 
ent and comfortable for workmen. It re- 
duces accidents and steps-up_ efficiency. 
Withstands highly compressive loads and 
rough usage. 


An ideal material for factory, warehouse 
and machine shop floors; loading platforms; 
offices; laboratories; stores. It is fire-safe, 
moisture and weather resistant. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY - 


CAN TAKE IT! 


CAREY ELASTITE is a compound of asphalt | 


and mineral filler, reinforced with asbestos 
fibres, densely compressed and die cut to 
size. Available in black and red colors in 
V2" thickness, and in sizes 12" x 12" and 
12" x 24", 


This modern flooring helps to reduce acci- 
dents, lower maintenance, save time, im- 
prove appearance, promote cleanliness. 
Specify it for new construction and for re- 
surfacing rough or worn floors. Write for 
catalog and samples—address Dept. 29. 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IN CANADA: THE PHIL C AN 
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and often with no demands of | )¢;; 
own, go out to strengthen the bar, xin 
ing power of other members who \ay¢ 
direct demands. The spreading of the 
International Harvester strike to plants 
other than those in which worker 
alleged specific grievances is a case in 
point. This type of strike is associated 
with a class-consciousness and identif.. 
cation of interests which American 
workingmen have been slow to arrive 
at. With the apparent growth of such 
“working-class solidarity” more such 
derivative strikes can be expected 

@ More, Not Less—Statistical evidence 
showing that a greater section of Aimer 
ican industry accepts collective bargain 
ing now than ever before can be mis. 
leading. It would seem to indicate that 
the area of potential conflict has 
narrowed, for unions find fewer places 
where they have not penetrated. Actu- 
ally, the opposite conclusion comes 
closer to the truth. Labor unions are 
dynamic. They thrive on successes 
They will push harder and further with 
a few triumphs under their belts. Now 
the vast industrial unions founded by 
C.1.O. talk in terms of “cleaning up” 
the industries in which they operate. 
They mean by this, completing the job 
of organizing and intensifying their de 
mands for greater rewards. 

When this is coupled with the fact 
that the unorganized sections of such 
industries as steel and automobile man 
ufacturing mean such shops as Beth- 
lehem, Republic, Weir, and Ford, it is 
not far-fetched to assume that, without 
government intervention, there is real 
trouble ahead. 


Cleavage in Akron 


Solid front of unionism in 
the rubber capital ends with 
C.1.O. men helping police to 
break A.F.L. picket line. 


C.1.0. rubber workers, fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder with police to break an 
A.F.L. picket line, ushered in a new 
phase of Akron labor history this week. 
Until this mélée, growing out of a strike 
of A.F.L. gasoline-truck drivers, the rub 
ber capital had been relatively free from 
the factional strife that has plagued 
other cities. 

The United Rubber Workers of 
C.1.O. and the craftsmen of A.F.L. 
often joined forces to promote Akron 
unionism, serving together on civic 
committees, and holding joint rallies. 
eA Rift Over Building—Some months 
ago, however, the C.1.0.’s inroads into 
the building trades were marked by a 
series of bombings at buildings being 
erected by C.1.O. labor. In the débris 
left by one explosion, police found the 
body of an A.F.L. unionist. The dead 
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Van Bittner, regional director of the 
C.1.O. Steel Workers’ Organizing 


Committee, got a rising vote of thanks 


from the workers after they voted to 
settle the strike at the Bethlehem 
Steel plant in Lackawanna, N. Y. 


man’s brother implicated a high A.F.L. 
oficial, now awaiting trial. 

One subject of contention has been 
the size of the union fees exacted from 
A.F.L. building craftsmen on govern- 
ment jobs. 

The boiling point was reached this 
week when the A.F.L. truck drivers, 
striking for an 8% wage increase, at- 
tempted to halt business at a service 
station supplied by a railroad tank car 
and operated by B. F. Goodrich Co. 

e@ Tire Builders Intervene—he station 
attendants, as members of Goodrich 
local, United Rubber Workers, appealed 
to their union for help. A delegation of 
husky tire-builders, led by George Bass, 
local president, joined 20 city police- 
men in smashing the drivers’ picket line. 

A 15-minute battle royal was staged, 
with some 60 participants. The fray 
ended with the arrest of Paul Lavo, 
president of the Akron ‘Trades and 
Labor Assembly, on assault charges, and 
with a major cleavage in Akron labor 
ranks unmistakably apparent. 


A.F.L. Soloists ? 


Petrillo threatens boycott 
of artists, unless they join his 
union. Their guild continues 
fight for its existence. 


Since 1935, most solo musicians— 
like Jose Iturbi, pianist, Albert Spal- 
ding, violinist, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone—have been members of the in- 
dependent American Guild of Musical 
Artists. And, until recently, the A.F.L. 
American Federation of Musicians, 
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which counts virtually all other profes- 
sional musicians among its members, 
was content to let the soloists maintain 
their independent organization. 

Last fall, however, when James C. 
Petrillo (BW —Jun.29’40,p38) succeeded 


to the presidency of A.F.M., he served | 
notice on A.G.M.A. that its members | 


must join his union. The guild imme- 
diately asked for a court injunction re- 
straining Petrillo and A.F.M. from or- 
ganizing its members. The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York last week turned this plea down 
flat and Petrillo hauled his guns into 
position for a real fight. His first shot 
was an announcement that if A.G.M.A. 
members did not join the federation, 
his musicians—members of virtually all 
the orchestras who might accompany 
the soloists either on the radio or on the 
concert stage—would boycott them. Sev- 
eral top-flight soloists announced that 
they were joining the federation. 

But A.G.M.A. was not giving up 

that easily. It has a further appeal pend- 
ing in New York, and if it can get an in- 
junction, chances are it will be able to 
hang onto its existence. 
@ Employees or “mployers?—One major 
point of its contentions is that soloists 
are not the same as ordinary musical 
employees, but are more nearly employ- 
ers and are, therefore, not subject to 
union jurisdiction. 

In addition, Petrillo and the A.F.M. 
face another showdown before a federal 
grand jury. Last week, the Department 
of Justice announced that it would ask 
an investigation of charges—undoubt- 
edly originating from the guild—that 
A.F.M. had conspired with booking 
agencies and broadcasting chains “in an 
attempt” to destroy the guild. 


ELEVATORS 


Safety, speed 
and low cost in 


LIFTING 
LOADING 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


WRITE for these 


illustrated bulletins 
showing how Globe 
Hydraulic Lifts solve 
lifting and loading 
problems in plants, 
warehouses, factories 
and offices. Bulletins 
describe Elevators, 
Loading Dock Lifts, 
Production Lifts, etc., 
and their application 
to your particular 
needs. Engineering con- 
sultation service is 
free. Write to Globe 
Hoist Company office 
nearest you. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1514 P. O. Box 4032 
DES MOINES, 1|OWA PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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for loose-leaf binding’ 


e@ When GENER Al mor a q 
wanted a modern loose leaf binder 
for their new company mone at 
WING-O-RING got the call. They 
¥ 41 bulk, and 
wanted less weight anc ; 
they didn’t want pages to tear « 
le wear. Why don't yor 
exclusive 
; tor 


e 4 times more 
surface than old 
. Opens quickly 
In lengths from 4 . 
40”, in 8 smart colors and —— 
1. Write today for name 


nicke licensee 
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If your daily task calls for the lifting of 
fairly heavy weights consider what it 
would mean to your HEALTH AND 
COMFORT if your employers installed 
electric BUDGIT HOISTS. No more over- 
tiredness, or danger of rupture! You could 
do more PRODUCTIVE WORK with less 
strain. Tell your foreman or superinten- 
dent to look into these INEXPENSIVE 
hoists that can be hung up, plugged 
into any electric socket and go to work. 
To a woman who loves him 

If your man comes home each night de- 
pressed in spirit and tired from lifting, 
write to us for a circular describing 
BUDGIT ELECTRIC HOISTS. Ask him 
to give it to his foreman as a suggestion 
for SPEEDING UP THE WORK, saving 
time and money and lifting the heavy 
burden from the back and muscles of your 
wage earner, 

Write for full details of Budgit Hoists 

from $119 up with lifting capacities 

from 250 lbs. up. 


‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers of a 
Hond Operated Cranes and 


types and sizes of Electric and 
Electric Hoists 


AtlasCorporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 
25, 1941, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
March 7, 1941. 

Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
February 26, 1941. 
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RFC Muscles In 


Jesse Jones cuts out pri- 
vate bankers by offering to 
take whole Arkansas issue at 
lower interest cost. 


jesse Jones frequently has come to the 
aid of borrowers who he thought were 


| getting a bad break on interest costs. 


Late last week, he played angel to the 
good Democratic state of Arkansas. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
was supposed to buy $40,000,000 of the 
state’s bonds, and a banking group was 
all set to take $90,000,000 at 34% in- 
terest. Mr. Jones balked at the 34% 
coupon, took the whole deal for RFC 
at a cost of less than 3.2% interest. 

Arkansas’ service record on debt has 
been spotty. In 1927, the state began 
an ambitious road-building program. 
The state debt increased 1,000% as 
$67,000,000 of highway and $7,000,000 
of toll bridge bonds with 44 to 5% 
coupons were issued. 

In 1930, the state bonds had an Aaa 
rating. A few years later, state revenues 
fell off and interest was defaulted. ‘The 
Ellis Act of 1933 sought to compel 
holders to exchange their bonds for an 
issue of lower interest rates and longer 
maturities. Holders resisted the switch; 


claimed prior contract rights to 
line and toll bridge revenues. 

A year later the state refund 
debt. Arkansas issued—par for pa 
accrued interest—new bonds whic! p; 
vided payment until 1939 of all, 
most all, interest in Series B 
instead of in cash. Coupon rate 
lowered. By 1939, when interest Again 
was to be paid in cash, the state’s tota| 
bonded debt had grown to $153.SS0).. 
770, of which $140,000,000 was iepre 
sented by highway bonds. A plan fo: 
refunding the debt was held unconsti. 
tutional. 

Since then, the Chase National Bank. 
Kuhn Loeb, and the Mercantile Com 
merce Bank & Trust Co. of St. Louis 
have spent time and work on the refund- 
ing plans. They had set up an under- 
writing syndicate of 250 members and 
had felt out investment demand. Now 
this is all charged off to loss. 

This RFC purchase is reminiscent, 
in some ways, of the dark days of the 
depression when state and municipal 
bonds were going begging. The lending 
agency advanced the money, usually at 
around 4%. Later, when markets im 
proved, the RFC resold these bonds to 
bankers for public offering. This time, 
the bankers doubt Mr. Jones has picked 
himself an investment that will tum 
into any such profit. And, inadvertently, 
he may have invited other political sub 
divisions to a low-interest-rate party. 
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WANTED: $40,000 MAN 


Selection of a successor to Wil- 
liam McC. Martin, Jr., president 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
at $40,000 a year, when he gets 
his call within the next couple of 
months to join Uncle Sam’s draft 
army, is one of Wall Street's 
favorite topics of conversation at 
the moment. Unlike two reserve 
officers called from the exchange 
staff earlier, Mr. Martin doesn’t 
want leave of absence but would 
resign. 

Predictions at this time are pre- 
mature. The governors of the ex- 
change don’t want to approach the 
subject because the board will be 
somewhat changed by the May 
election at which seven members 
are to be named. 

Stopgap president could be 
C. B. Harding, chairman of the 
board of governors, but he is an 
officer in the naval reserve and 
therefore subject to call. Hence it 
is likely that the executive vice- 
president, Howland B. Davis, 


would fill in, but he doesn’t want 
the job permanently. 


Chain-Bank Battle 


Pending a court decision, 
both sides sit tight in Michigan 
controversy over setup headed 
by Stoddard, cousin of Eccles. 


Bankers are hanging on a forthcom- 
ing decision of the Michigan Supreme 
Court, expected within a week or two, 
on whether the statewide chain formed 
by the Stoddard-Bohn syndicate from 
half a dozen existing banks (BW—Nov. 
30’40,p59) is legal or whether it must be 
unscrambled. 

The door was opened for its forma- 

tion by an attorney general who ruled 
that it was O.K. to merge existing banks 
and keep them as emnalite even though 
it was clearly illegal under Michigan 
law for any bank to open branches. He 
went out of office with the November 
election. 
e@ And So to the Court—His successor 
disagreed with that ruling and induced 
the state supreme court to review the 
legality of the six-office Michigan Na- 
tional Bank’s existence. Meanwhile, the 
Michigan National does business at its 
head office in Lansing and at its branch 
offices in Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, 
Marshall, Saginaw, and Port Huron. It 
is noticeable, however, that the chain 
is going slowly in making changes of 
subordinate personnel until the dispute 
is finally settled. 
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Meanwhile, the controversy is an in- 
cendiary bomb on the political front. 
The chain’s attorney is the Democratic 
national committeeman, and its head 
is Howard J. Stoddard, Salt Lake-trained 
cousin of Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Marriner Stoddard Eccles. So the 
Democrats seem to be lined up prin- 
cipally on the pro-chain side. 
© Opposed by Association—The Michi- 
gan State Bankers Association claims 
that 90% of its membership is opposed, 
and naturally the Republicans are dead 
set against the merger. They're putting 
the heat on Democratic Gov. Van Wag- 
goner, who appointed a new banking 
commissioner, ‘The Republican Senate 
retains the previous administration's 
rabidly anti-chain commissioner in office 
by refusing to confirm his successor. 

A bill long since has been introduced 
in the legislature to prohibit any future 
mergers of this type, but it fails to 
emerge from committee. If it ever gets 
past the Democratic watchdogs, the 
legislature will probably pass it, thus 
handing the governor a very hot potato. 
But, until the court has its say, all fac- 
tions hold their ground. , 


STATISTICAL FIRMS TO MERGE 


Protracted famine in the financial 
markets is just as hard on organizations 
dependent upon brokerage and banking 
as it is on brokerage and banking them- 
selves. Which explains the pending 
merger of Standard Statistics Co. and 
Poor’s Publishing Co. 

The history of Poor’s dates back to 
1849 and that of Standard Statistics 
to 1906. These are two of the four 
large statistical and news reporting or- 
ganizations in the field of investments, 
and they also have undertaken to render 
certain types of investment counsel 
service in recent years. Heyday of such 
concerns, of course, was the 1920's. 


COMMODITIES 


Nickel Shortage? 


Head of International says 
stringency has been caused by 
over-buying, declares company 
can meet situation. 


Users of nickel in the United States 
got worried about supplies. They over- 
bought and created an unnecessary and 
unnatural shortage of the metal. That 
is the studied opinion of Robert C. 
Stanley, president of the International 
Nickel Co., which controls about 95% 
of the world’s supply. It is also the 
opinion of a leading Canadian mining 


CONTINENTAL ENGINES 


One He 


quietly, smoothly, consistently and 
economically turning their sturdy 
power into work that has to be 
done. 

These famous Red Seal Engines cre 
playing a most important part in 
the many jobs America has to do. 
None of these is more important 
than powering farm equipment for 
plowing, cultivating, threshing and 
harvesting. 

in the agricultural field, as in the 
fields of industry, transportation, 
aviation, construction and wher- 
ever dependable power is essen- 
tial, Continental Red Seal Power 
is — ALWAYS ON THE JOB. 
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Britain Sells “X” 


Biggest item of the week for most 
members of the financial community 
was the after-the-market sale on Tues- 
day of 203,127 shares of United States 
Steel common, representing Britain’s 
stake in Big Steel’s junior shares. Repre- 
senting a transaction of $11,578,239 at 
‘Tuesday’s closing price of $57 a share, 
this was the largest single piece of Brit- 
ish business so far handled on this basis. 
The only larger off-the-board sale of a 
New York Stock Exchange issue was the 
recent distribution of 500,000 Standard 
of New Jersey common stock, which 
was understood to be a domestic hold- 
ing. That one came to about $17,- 
000,000. 

Smith, Barney and Co. underwrote 
the U. S. Steel distribution along with 
some 60 subunderwriters, and the sale 
was participated in by hundreds of 
dealers. Incidentally, it was the first big 
transaction of this sort announced on 
the New York Stock Exchange ticker 
tape and thereby opened the deal up to 
all Big Board members who also are 
in the National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers. (Membership in the latter 
association is necessary under federal 
law in order to get the full commission 
available to N.A.S.D. members.) 

Participants in the offering couldn’t 
be positive, but expressed the belief 
that the big block of U.S. Steel com- 
mon was pretty well placed. Most 
houses, after the many off-the-board or 
secondary offerings of recent weeks, 
have a fair line on the buyers who “just 
come along for the ride,” and it is more 
than likely that a good many such have 
been politely blacklisted. 

In market circles there was general 
relief that liquidation of Britain’s U.S. 
Steel shares was out of the way. They 
felt that the distribution might not only 
lift a bit of overhanging pressure from 
Big Steel’s common but from the mar- 
ket as a whole. This, in fact, was one 


THE MARKETS 


of the primary arguments of dealers 
who went to their customers with the 
stock Tuesday afternoon. 

On Wednesday U.S. Steel common 
opened at $57.50, up half a point from 
the offering price on the off-the-board 
sale. However, Wednesday's was a mod- 
erately sloppy market, and the gain was 
not retained. During much of the ses- 
sion “X’’ came over the tape at $57 
and, inasmuch as the syndicate had 
announced the intention of stabilizing 
the market after the distribution, it was 
presumed that representatives of the 
underwriters were taking stock at the 57 
level. 

The rather consistent decline in stock 
prices since last November had appar- 
ently kept the British liquidators out of 
action for a fortnight or so prior to the 
Steel offering. That England was will- 
ing to sell such an important holding 
at present depressed market prices was 
taken to indicate an urgent need for 
dollar funds. 

General satisfaction was expressed in 
Wall Street over the speed with which 
investors gobbled up the stock. This 
investment appetite might even arouse 
a bit of bullishness for the market as a 
whole, if it were not for the fact that 
British holdings of many American 
shares remain to be sold and that the 
uncertainties of the European war con- 
tinue to dwarf other stock price de- 
terminants. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
50 Industrial 95.5 96.8 96.6 118.2 
20 Railroad .. , 28.2 28.5 28.6 31.1 
20 Utility 50.4 50.3 53.0 66.7 
Bonds 
20 Industrial ; 89.9 89.7 90.0 87.2 
20 Railroad 62.6 62.6 63.1 57.3 
20 Utility .. 101.0 100.9 100.9 101.7 


U. S. Government. 108.9 108.9 108.6 107.6 


Data: Standard Statistics except for government 
bonds which are from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 


journal which is pretty close to the 
ground from which most of the nickel 
comes. 

Mr. Stanley says his company can 
produce—and probably is producing— 
all the nickel that Great Britain and 
the United States can use. He makes 
this statement in full cognizance of the 
stepped-up rate of steel production 
which carried the rate of ingot output in 
the United States to an all-time high 
this week. 

e U. S. and Britain Get All—Point is, 
International Nickel has no customers 
but the U.S. and Britain for the output 
that once took care of practically the 
entire world, Japan and Russia being 
politely blacklisted for obvious reasons. 
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If there were any real shortage there 
could be only one good explanation. 
That would be bomb destruction of 
International's smelter in Wales which, 
in 1939, turned out just under 50,000,- 
000 Ib. of nickel, and there has been no 
announcement on that score nor can 
one be expected. 

True, the plant in northern Finland 
has been lost at least for the duration, 
but that production never had been 
raised to the point where it amounted 
to anything in terms of world consump- 
tion. Now in the hands of Russia—or 

thaps the Nazis as a practical matter— 
it still is doubtful if the Petsamo mine 
in Finland is turning out any important 
quantity of ore. Likewise, it is doubtful 


that the smelter at Falconbridge, \ 5; 
way, is doing much business. 

@ Not Always in Sight—It is difficul: tp 
prove that any plant or group of p| 
is tying up an important quantit, of 
any given raw material, as the Defe 
Commission has discovered in its 
eral surveys in relation to zinc. A m< tal 
need not be held in its virgin form. |t 
may be semi-finished or alloyed at whic) 
point it completely vanishes from ‘|< 
supply situation as such. Hence it \ 
that Mr. Stanley says “the calls hi 
been temporarily inflated through +\ 
tying up of substantial quantities of 
nickel in process and intermediat: 
products.” 

Whenever units are added to the i» 

dustrial plant, he points out, more thin 
ordinary quantities of nickel are \ 
quired for initial production. Conx 
quently, the disappearance of nickel in 
semi-finished goods tends to be emphia 
sized. 
e Rationing the Supply — Conditions 
being what they are, it is hardly surpris 
ing that International Nickel has 1 
sorted to rationing of metal as orders 
come in just as has been the case with 
many other metals such as copper and 
zinc. 

“The supply,” Mr. Stanley says, ‘is 

being allocated to the consumers a: 
equitably as possible after consideration 
of the many relevant factors. The con 
sumers in turn are cooperating and exe: 
cising the responsibilities of regulating 
their use of the quantities received so 
that the requirements of the national 
defense program and British and Cana 
dian orders will be assured of preference, 
and other commercial applications will 
be taken care of in an orderly fashion 
with as little delay as possible.” 
@ Molybdenum—Meanwhile, the stec! 
industry in this country is exploring the 
possibilities of substituting molybdenum 
in certain applications, and many small 
users of nickel not only are caught short 
but are vocal in their complaints about 
the situation which makes rationing of 
the metal necessary. 


ZINC FUTURES SUSPENDED 


Troubles in maintaining futures mar- 
kets under existing circumstances (BW—- 
Feb.15’41,p63) were emphasized this 
week when the Commodity Exchange, 
Inc., New York, suspended further trad- 
ing in zinc except for closing out of 
existing contracts. The Defense Com- 
mission earlier had asked smelters to 
cease supplying zinc for accommoda- 
tion of the futures market, and the 
Commodity Exchange announced it felt 
the suspension would “be helpful in the 
general interest.” 

Existing contracts at the time of the 
suspension on Monday came to a total 
of 3,270 tons, and the belief was ex- 
pressed that this open interest would be 
closed out without incident. 


— 
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Elimination of weight is essential in the construction 
of airplanes—and also of great importance in design- 
ing a vast array of other products, from portable tools 
to gravity conveyors. 


Magnesium alloys eliminate the most weight. They 
are a full third lighter than any other metal in com- 
mon use. Prior to 1915 magnesium was obtainable 
only from Europe and, until America produced its 


DOWMETAL 


DOWMETAL is available in 
nent mold castings, forgings, s 
tubes, structural and 


bars, oid 
Consultations invited. 


shapes. 


WHAT THIS METAL 
MEANS TO INDUSTRY 


own supply, it was far too costly for genera! use. 


Dow began the production of magnesium by its own 
processes in that year. In developing DOWMETAL’* 
Magnesium Alloys, Dow made available the neces 
sary low-cost domestic supply. American industry is 
consequently now using large and increasing quan 
tities of DOWMETAL to obtain all the advantages 
which it assures in weight elimination. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: New York City, St. Loui 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seatt 


TRADE MARK 


sand, die and perma- 
heet, strip, plate, 
special extruded 


MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 


LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 


*Trade Mark Reg. | Pat. Off, 


Is there 
“another woman 
in your life? 


O F COURSE there is. 

She’s the one with the pencil and pad who sits 
by your elbow every now and then. She’s the 
young lady who takes your calls, doles out the 
aspirin on occasions, and blocks out your would- 
be tacklers whenever the going gets rough. 

Come to think of it, you probably spend as 
much time in her company as you do with the 
folks at home! 

All of which...if you’re the kind of a man 
we think you are...serves to show what a big, 
dramatic part of your life your business really is. 
It’s Major Item, number one. 


So, it isn’t at all surprising that the magazine 


closest to the news of business is Major Reading. 
number one, for men of Management. 

Far from fancy, that fact has been borne out 
by nearly every independent study ever made 
among these men. Consistently, Business Week 
rates with, or above, magazines of seven. ten. 
and twenty times its circulation size. 

Consistently, too, it holds top rank in still 
another column. 

Advertising-wise, it’s entrusted with more 
pages of advertising directed to Management than 
any other magazine of any kind! 

And in January, the men of advertising in- 
creased their investment in these pages by twenty- 


five percent over the figure for a year ago! 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


U.S.Tin Goes Dutch 


Deal to let Dutch concern 
operate our tin refinery taken 
as indication that old ties are 
preferred to hemisphere plan. 


At long last the United States is pre- 

paring to set up its own tin refinery, 
but the enterprise is going to be oper- 
ated for the government on a cost-plus 
basis by a Dutch firm, N. V. Billiton 
Maatschappij, working through its sub- 
sidiary, Tin Processing Corp., from 
headquarters in the temporary “Dutch 
capital” at 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. The public was surprised by the 
announcement, but not the trade. 
e Want Our Own-—Since the outbreak 
of the war, there has been a popular 
clamor for a tin smelter in the United 
States in which tin ore from this hemi- 
sphere (most of it from Bolivia) could 
be refined. Enthusiasts pointed out 
logically that, though this country is 
the world’s largest consumer of tin, we 
import all of it from Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies where there are big 
refineries connected with the huge tin 
mines in that region, or from England 
or Holland, where smelters for years 
have handled the tin ores from Nigeria, 
the Belgian Congo, and—significantly— 
from Bolivia. 

But metallurgists, and the tin inter- 
ests, protested that Bolivian ore was 
low grade and that it could be smelted 
economically only in conjunction with 
richer ores from other parts of the 
world. Since these richer ores were 
already being refined in England and 
Holland, the Bolivians were able to 
make the most advantageous terms for 
smelting in the well-established British 
and Dutch refineries. Patino, biggest 
of the Bolivian tin producers, actually 
is an important owner in one of the 
largest British refineries, near Liverpool. 
@ Hemisphere Idea—When the Presi- 
dent’s grandiose hemisphere economic 
program was announced last summer, 
protests of the metal experts were tossed 
to the wind and negotiations got under 
way for a smelter in this country. Wash- 
ington decided it could not run the risk 
or having its supply cut off by Nazi 
bombing of Britain’s three tin-smelting 
centers or by a Japanese grab at the big 
Malayan valentine. 

In the interim much has happened. 
Big United States metal refiners who 
operated small tin smelters during the 
last war were urged to get back into the 
business. And Washington set out to 
contract for a supply of ore and to lay 
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in a stockpile of refined pig to meet any 
immediate industrial emergency. 

e@ Not As Expected—The deal which 
came to a head last week with the sign- 
ing of a contract with the Dutch tin 
interests to build and operate a smelter 
at Texas City, Texas, is far from what 
the public expected last fall when the 
ballyhoo about hemisphere _ self-sufh- 
ciency was at its peak. 

The United States has contracted to 
buy 18,000 tons of Bolivian tin in con- 
centrates in each the next five years. 
This is barely half of Bolivia’s current 
production, and consists chiefly of low- 
grade ore. All of the Patino tin, which 
is higher grade, will continue to go to 
England; no contracts have been made 
for the refining of tin from Africa. 

The Dutch company will operate the 
refinery because no American company 
knows the process of refining these low- 
grade ores economically. In time, Ameri- 
can metallurgists could undoubtedly 
develop a workable process but Wash- 
ington’s first object now is to get a 
domestic smelter in operation. 

@ Germans Lead—It is no secret that 
the best method for treating these low- 
grade ores is held by the Germans who 


MADE IN JAPAN 


While San Francisco newspapers were 
headlining “mounting tension in the 
Orient” last month, several hundred 
importers, exporters, shippers, and 
merchants were quietly inspecting the 
Nippon Trade Agency’s sample show 
of more than 1,000 products manu- 
factured in Japan. The exhibit opened 
in San Francisco the week of Feb. 17; 
then it was packed up for transit to 


have developed it over the last 10 yea 
using ores from Bolivia. The German 
contro] no tin of their own and the or 
which formerly went to Germany 
now going to be refined in Texas 
Next to the Germans, the Dutch are 
supposed to have the best process fo 
treating low-grade ores and this explain 
why the Billiton interests, whose r 
fineries in Holland are now held by the 
Germans though they cannot be op 
ated for lack of raw materials, have bee: 
chosen to operate the Texas City plant 
Armchair strategists still protest that 
much Bolivian ore is still going to Brit 
ain for refining, despite the long conv: 
haul across the Atlantic. They contend 
that it would be as cheap to bring th 
necessary high-grade tin ores fr 
Nigeria or the Belgian Congo to th 
United States and do the whole jol 
this country. In this way the prese 
emergency would be utilized to build 
domestic tin-smelting industry which in 
time, it is claimed, could operat 
cheaply as in Holland or England 
@ Still Looking to East—Ilemisply 
enthusiasts go one step further. ‘Ih 
want to subsidize a domestic tin 
fining industry if necessary because th 
believe this is one way of building 
quickly a two-way trade with South 
America. If Bolivia was able in time to 
supply all of our tin needs it would 
mean the creation of $70,000,000 to 


Los Angeles, Houston, Chicago, and 
New York. Buyers seem most inter 
ested in cut glass, chinaware, dental 
equipment, optical goods, and toys 
according to H. K. Watanabe, direc 
tor. The exhibit is being billed as 
“the forerunner of others to be under- 
taken in the program of Japanes: 
manufacturers and merchants work 
ing with business leaders to further 
trade and friendly relations between 
the two countries.” 
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OF VALUABLE 
STORED LIQUIDS 


For every industry where 
control of stored liquids 
is an important factor 
‘ ito UIDOMETER 
tank gauges insure de- 
pendable, accurate 
readings at all times. 


LIQUIDOMETER remote reading tank gauges 
automatically indicate or record liquid levels as 
required. No pumps, valves or auxiliary units 
needed to read them. Balanced hydraulic trans- 
mission system ingeniously compensates for tem- 
perature changes on communicating tubing and— 
accuracy of LIQUIDOMETER tank gauges is un- 
affected by variations in specific gravity. 


LIQUIDOMETER tank gauges are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other like bodies 
for gauging hazardous liquids. 


Models are avallabie for Remote Signals, auto- 
matic coniroi of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models available where Remote Reading is not 
required. 


Write for complete details on 
LIQUIDOMETER Instruments. 


‘we LIQUIDOMETER 
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|@ -more efficient 


$100,000,000 a year of dollar exchange 
which now goes to Europe. To ardent 
supporters of a closely-knit hemisphere 
economy, this new tie with the Anglo 
Dutch tin monopoly—and the implica- 
tion that tin schning here is nothing 
more than a wartime measure—is just one 
more indication that since last summer 
Washington has oriented its planning 
away from a strict hemisphere economy 
and towards a continuation of old ties 
with the British and Dutch empires. 


War Effort Spur 


Critical appraisal of Cana- 
dian arms program in press and 
Parliament clears air, promises 
new efficiency. 


OTTAWA-—Look for improvement 
in the handling of Canada’s war orders 
in the next few months. 

Prodded by bitter accusations from 
business leaders and the press, certain 
members of Parliament last week turned 
their guns on defense production offi- 
cials. Criticisms were sharp; no punches 
were pulled; and prospects now indicate 
solution of future 
problems. Here’s an appraisal of the 
whole defense effort as the M.P.’s seem 
to size it up as of March 1: 

@ Mechanical Transport—This is the 
most satisfactory single category of Ca- 
nadian war production. Handled by the 
automotive industry, mainly General 
Motors and Ford, and by the accessories 
industries, automotive production is 
ahead of schedule. In plant facilities, 
personnel, and management, the entire 
industry is given a top rating, but 
further expansion is subject to availabil- 
ity of tools from the United States. 

@ Aircraft —‘The aircraft construction 
pattern is uneven, satisfactory in some 
respects and lagging far behind in 
others. Production of trainer and fighter 
craft by Noorduyn, Vickers, Fleet, de 
Haviland, and Canadian Car and 
Foundry, and of Lysander pursuit ships 
by National Steel Car is going smoothly. 
Numerous delays in the production of 
Hampden bombers by Associated Air- 
craft are blamed on frequent design 
changes, non-receipt of essentials from 
Britain, and on divided management. 
Federal Aircraft, Ltd., the government 
corporation, is behind schedule on the 
Avro-Anson training bomber program 
for similar reasons. Boeing’s new plant 
in British Columbia will be’ finished in 
March, and is scheduled to turn out 14 
large amphibians in the following 12 
months. 

Aircraft producers are beginning to 
worry about the future of the industry, 
particularly in the trainer and fighter 
divisions. The current Canadian Car 
and Foundry order for 600 Hurricanes 


CROWN LANDS TO Ler | 


TORONTO-—Ontario has fi 
ured out a new way to wang 
United States dollars out of Am< 
ican pockets to help pay its 
bill. ‘I'wo million of its 14,000,0( 
acres of Crown lands will be o! 
fered for long-term lease te- ind 
viduals, clubs, and commerci 
camp operators. 

According to terms just ai 
nounced in Toronto, the gover 
ment will lease the lands in sing] 
acre plots at $15 a year an act 
with maximum terms of 21 year 
The thousands of small islands in 
cluded, with from one to fiy 
acres, will be leased as single plot 
at the same rate. Crown lands ar 
not subject to tax but a tax of 

%, with a minimum of $2 4a 
year, is made on buildings and 
improvements. When the prop 
erty is in a school district the tax 
on improvements is 14%. 


will be completed around August, and 
renewal orders have..not yet been re 
ceived. Word is that the British feel 
fulfillment of fighter requirements is in 
sight. ‘The dominant need is for bomb- 
ers, and that hits the Canadian industry 
where it is weakest. After the air train 
ing system is stocked to requirements, 
sometime next summer, the demand for 
Canadian production is expected to 
shrink to around 450 trainers and 300 
fighters yearly. This is greatly below 
existing C pacity. 

@ Machine Tools—Only 20% of Can 
ada’s machine-tool needs can be met 
domestically, making this one of the 
Dominion’s toughest production prob- 
lems. Up through the end of 1940, de 
liveries on machine-tool orders had been 
70% completed, but intensification of 
the United States defense program is 
increasing the frequency and length of 
delays. Deliveries on gauges are running 
50% behind schedule. 

@ Chemicals, Explosives—The $1006,- 
000,000 plant expansion program has 
been held to schedule, and production 
of explosives and chemicals promises to 
be satisfactory. Fventual success of the 
entire program, however, is dependent 
on continued supplies of technicians, 
trained labor, and United States equip 
ment and materials. A $25,000,000 ad 
ditional expansion program is planned 
for 1941, and this figure may be raised 
later in the year. 

@ Shells—Plants for the manufacture of 
shells are organized for production in 
excess of current orders, which have 
slacked off recently. Further plant ex- 
pansion is conditioned on availability 
of more tools from the United States. 
@ Bombs—The same problem—lack of 
tools from the United States—is holding 
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up production of aerial bombs. In addi- 
tion, the ordering program is still in- 
complete, and not all of the technical 
roblems involved in production have 
- whipped as yet. 

e Shipbuilding — Technical problems 
connected with shipbuilding have been 
surmounted. Present capacity is equal 
to demand and capable of expansion if 


late and other components from the | 


United States are obtainable. 


Weigh Bulgar Aid 


Nazis will gain little now 
from absorption of poor Balkan 
country but count on agricul- 
tural development. 


BERLIN—When the Nazi capital 
this week took stock of its newest Axis 
partner, Bulgaria, no effort was made to 
exaggerate the importance of the acqui- 
sition. Bulgaria is no larger than Ken- 
tucky, has a population about equal to 
that of Massachusetts, is one of the 
poorest countries of southeastern Eur- 
ope, and—long before this week’s de- 
velopments—was almost completely de- 
agpeag on Germany, both as an outlet 
or its major crops and as a source of 
supply for a limited amount of goods 
which it bought outside its borders. 
¢ Tobacco for Troops—Unlike Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, Bulgaria will provide 
the Reich with only unimportant sup- 
plies of foodstuffs. Biggest export is 
tobacco, and even in 1940 the Germans 
took 40,000 tons out of a total crop of 
50,000. Berlin does not minimize the 
importance of this asset, for military 
authorities, discussing Bulgarian trade 
long before the war, claimed that under 
certain conditions tobacco was more 
important in keeping up the morale of 
the troops than butter. 


But Bulgaria is not going to be al- | 


lowed to run its own economy under 
the Germans. Plans long ago were 
drawn wp calling for increased produc- 
tion in this region of vegetable oils and 
cotton, and Nazi agronomists who have 
been in Bulgaria for several years teach- 
ing the farmers how to grow soy beans 
and cotton will be supplemented this 
spring. Fresh stocks of the best quality 
seeds will be available to boost both 
quality and quantity of production. 

° Axis Ties—Considerable atten- 
tion was attracted in Germany all week 
by the new pooling of the economic re- 
sources of Germany and Italy. Ever 
since the British blockaded German 
coal shipments to Italy a year ago, the 
Germans have managed to maintain a 
steady flow of 1,000,000 tons of coal a 
month across the Alps to Italian homes 
and factories. In return, the Italians 
have been shipping the Germans sul- 
phur, mercury, silk, and fruit. But Italy 
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| easy to protect your property from 
thieves, saboteurs and marauders. Cyclone 
Fence takes your plant off the prospect list 
of such dangerous people. They know that 
this undimbable barrier, with its high 
barbed wire top, is too tough to fool with— 
and that it’s sure to spoil a fast getaway. 

Most PLANr Owners CHoost CYCLONE 
Fence for this important protection job— 
and for good reasons. Cyclone can take a lot 
of punishment—with practically no upkeep. 
Strong H-column posts are set in concrete 
bases that frost won't budge. Spring coup- 
lings in top rails compensate for expansion 
and contraction. 

Every part of U-S-S Cyclone Fence is 
protected from rust. The copper-steel wire 
mesh is galvanized after weaving, leaving no 
cracks in the protective coating for rust to 
get started. Posts, top rails, extension arms, 
and fittings are also galvanized with a heavy 
coat of zinc. 


does not hana « 
post, It is suppe 
on a ball and x 


hinge set 


concrete 
QUICK DELIVERY 
Cyclone service is fast. We can meet 
most any emergency delivery requireme: 
Cyclone makes fence for every purpos« 
for factories, warehouses, power plant 
railroads, schools and homes. Erected 
factory-trained men who know their jol 
Before you buy fence, get the facts about 
Cyclone. Be sure to ask for a recommenda 
tion and estimate. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Waukegan, Iii 
Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company 


| 32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, specifi- 
cations and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—for home, 
school, playground, and busi- 
ness. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
you need this vaiuable book. 
ed no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 


CycLone Fence 

Waukegan, Ill. Dept. 431 

Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 
Fence——How to Choose It-—-How to Use It 


DN Si gueee ote cane oe 
Address... . 


CNS 60 ste cuwe dad eeeées State 

I am interested in fencing: Industrial ; Es 
tate; [) Playground; [) Residence; School 

| 


Approximately ........ feet 


UNITED STATES STEBL 
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@eveone Fence 


tr yase bag 
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is too poor in industrial raw materials 
to be able to cover the coal shipments in 
full and too crowded to be able to turn 
over very large supplies of food. 

In part to make up the deficit, Italy 

has sent 100,000 farm hands to Ger- 
many to help with the crops. Now that 
the Reich has agreed to increase its aid 
to Mussolini, another 200,000 Italians 
have been promised to the Nazis, most 
of them to be specialists in the metal- 
working industries. It is one more evi 
dence that Germany intends to use the 
present emergency to increase the de- 
pendence of surrounding countries on 
German industrial output. 
@ Waiters for Germany—Not all Italian 
workers will go to German factories. 
Among the 200,000 new industrial emi- 
grants will be 3,000 waiters to staff Ger- 
man resort hotels which are now 
crowded to capacity with the families 
of wealthy Germans from cities now 
subject to air attack. The waiters can 
be spared because lack of tourist trade 
has closed many large Italian hotels this 
winter. 

In the midst of the flurry in the Bal- 
kans and intensifying activity along the 
Channel front, the annual Leipzig 
Trade Fair was held this week with 21 
foreign nations exhibiting, in compari- 


MINISTER 


Leighton Goldie McCarthy, 71, was 
named last week to succeed Loring 
Christie—retiring because of ill health 
—as Canadian Minister to Washing- 
ton. A Toronto lawyer and former 
member of Parliament, Mr. McCar- 
thy is primarily a businessman. He 
was largely instrumental in establish- 
ing the Aluminum Co. and the Union 
Carbide Co. in Canada, is now chair- 
man of the board of Canada’s oldest 
life insurance company, the Canada 
Life, as well as a director of more 
than a score of other corporations. 
He has been a close friend of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's for many years. 
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son with only 16 last year. The Soviet 
Union had the largest of the foreign 
exhibits, followed closely by Holland 
and Denmark. Only consumer goods 
were displayed this year. 


HousesforCanada 


Housing program launched 
for Dominion’s war production 


workers. Prefabrication to be 
big feature of scheme. 


OTTAWA—Minister C. D. Howe’s 

Department of Munitions and Supply 
announced last week the launching of 
a $10,000,000 program aimed at crack- 
ing one of Canada’s least publicized 
bottlenecks—the critical shortage of 
housing for war workers. The new 
housing program will be administered 
by a government-owned war company, 
Wartime Housing, Ltd., headed by 
Joseph N. Pigott, president of Pigott 
Construction Co., Hamilton, Ont., and 
of Canadian Construction Associates. 
The government company will be re- 
sponsible to Minister Howe. 
@ The Problem—The interdepartmen- 
tal committee on labor in war industry 
has estimated that approximately 200,- 
000 new workers will enter war indus- 
tries during 1941. Some will merely 
move from non-war industry to war 
industry in their own communities, but 
the majority will go from their present 
homes or from training centers to war 
production communities. And _ vacan- 
cies in houses in Canada are now under 
1%, which means that there are only 
some 5,000 houses available throughout 
the whole Dominion. 

Furthermore, most of the workers 
who will be absorbed in war industry 
during 1941 will be employed in new 
plants now being built, and the major- 
ity of these new plants are located in 
small towns and villages. Plants re- 
quiring thousands of workers are going 
up in communities with a normal popu- 
lation of less than 1,000 people. One 
plant, located in a town of 3,000 people, 
will employ another 3,000 when it gets 
into operation in the fall. Counting 
workers’ dependents, the increase in 
population will be approximately 
10,000. A population increase of 7,000 
must be handled in another town which 
now houses around 400. 

@ Prefabrication—Since housing _ re- 
quirements in particular communities 
are or may be temporary, prefabrication 
is going to be a big feature in the gov- 
ernment’s construction plan. It is ex- 
pected, however, that construction will 
be sufficiently durable to permit dis- 
mounting of the houses for shipment 
over the country to meet post-war needs. 
Houses will be supplied to war workers 
on a rental basis, but many will be dis- 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 


Morris Wilson, president and man- 
aging director of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, is one of the two Canadians 
who head the newly-created British 
Supply Council in North America. As 
Deputy Chairman, he serves with 
Chairman Arthur B. Purvis, who has 
been moved to Washington from his 
post as Director-General of the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission in New 
York. Much of the supply business 
for Great Britain will be handled 
through this council following passage 
of the lease-lend bill. 


posed of after the war through a rental 
purchase plan. 

So far, it hasn’t been determined 
whether the government company will 
set up new fabrication plants of its own, 
or be able to secure requirements from 
lumber and other factories. One large 
Ontario firm has been doing an exten 
sive business in prefabricated summer 
camps, cottages, and permanent houses, 
and might be able to handle a large part 
of the government work. There are also 
a few companies doing the same type of 
work in British Columbia. Principal 
participants in the job of supplying ma- 
terials will be the lumber, fiberboard, 
and wallboard companies, the big pulp 
and paper companies, and builders’ sup- 
ply and plumbing equipment firms. 

@ Program Late—The government's 
program will put a strain on existing 
supplies of materials. The construction 
of houses has lagged far behind the up- 
ward swing of employment and wages 
and, until the announcement of the 
new program, only 250 houses had been 
authorized for building with govern 
ment funds. At the same time, private 
capital shied away from the risks in- 


volved in construction of a temporary 


character. 
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PROFIT&LOSS 


| 


Queen No. 724,916 


When the General Electric Co. for- 
mally dedicated a new million-dollar 
fuorescent lamp plant recently in Jack- | 
gon, Miss., it naturally seized the occa- 
sion to pick up a young lady from nearby 
Belhaven College and crown her “I'lu- 
orescent Queen of the South.” A high 
point of the ceremonics came at a big | 
banquet, when the queen was presented 
to the assembled guests in complete 
darkness, wearing a fluorescent dress, 


hat, and gloves. We trust she scared 


hell out of them. 


Follow-Up 


Business Week has been reporting | 
pretty thoroughly on the campaign to | 
eliminate the smoke nuisance in St. | 
Louis; but there was a little note in a | 
recent issue of the agency bulletin of | 
the Monarch Life Insurance Co., of | 


Springfield, Mass., that summed up the 
success of that campaign about as suc- 


cinctly as it could be done. Just a brief | 


note, it was, about the general agent of 
the company—and how there never used 
to be enough sun getting through the 
St. Louis smog for his office even to 
need window shades. ‘The other day, 
though, the new order just got too 


much for him. He went out and bought | 
a Venetian blind so he could work in | 


the dark again. 


You Can’t Win 


The E. L. Bruce Co. of Memphis, | 


Tenn. (manufacturers of hardwood floor- 
ing, and specialists in termite con- 
trol) got a letter from a lady in Texas 
recently, with the usual frantic request 
for advice on how to stop termites from 
cating her house out from under her. 
The unusual thing about the letter, 


though, was a postmaster’s notation on | 


the envelope explaining that it was 


being delivered four months late be- | 


cause it had, unfortunately, been in a 
bag of mail which fell off a train near 


the town of Joshua, Texas, and was not | 
recovered for some time—in fact, four 


months. 


But the letter wasn’t only late. It | 


was pretty nearly indecipherable, due 
to the fact that, while it was waiting 
to be discovered near Joshua, Texas, it 


had been attacked—and almost com- | 


pletely destroyed—by termites. 


P.$.—The Texas lady’s house is O. K. 


how anyway. 


How’s Your Health? 


The copywriters in the men’s furnish- | 


ings division of Lord & Taylor, New 
York department store, have been rais- 
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AGE FENCE 


H—tmnertcas First Wire Fence — Stnce /883 


ITS STRENGTH IS IN ITS SHAPE 


%*& Pound for pound of weight, Page Winged Channel Posts are strongest and render 
longest service. A better post is but one of the Page exclusive advantages. Only Page can 
offer you a choice of four superior metals to best meet your needs: heavily galva- 
nized copper-bearing steel, Armco ingot iron, Alcoa aluminum, Allegheny stainless steel. 
© Only Page provides localized engineering and erecting service. Page Fence is distrib- 
uted by 102 responsible firms which own and operate their own plants—local busi- 
ness men, technically trained, long experienced and permanently interested in every 
job they handle. © Write for “Fence Facts,” to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, or San Francisco. 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


More managers 


oe 


g 5 ‘ 


JUST OUT—TELLS YOU 


—how a worker should conduct 
himself to get in line for a 
supervisory position 


—how to analyze a supervisory 
job to learn its specific respon- 
sibilities and thelr relative im- 
portance 


—how to handle problems of em- 
ployee health and safety 

—how to keep up employee's in- 
terest in his job, satisfaction 
with it, and loyalty to it 


-—qualities the supervisor should 
develop to make his leadership 
more effective 


—how to secure cooperation of 
subordinates and superiors 


—how to hire and fire 
—how to reprimand 


—what work to delegate to 
a how to keep a check 
on 


—how to train men, individually 
or by conference method 


This book shows how to 
get and hold a 
supervisor's job 


speeds up, larger forces 
managers ... Executives’ problems in handling differ 
ent types of men increase . . . Supervisors will be 
called on to train more men in operations and policies. 

And so on everything adding up to 
opportunities, more pay, for men who can 
supervisory positions efficiently. 

What about you? Do you want to get a supe 
visor’s job, or make the most of the one you are i 
Now, at just the right time to help you, a new book 
appears a straight out, practical, quick-stud 
manual of supervision methods that work 


Alfred M. Cooper's 


HOW TO SUPERVISE PEOPLE 


Gives you recommended methods of handling situatior 

ment heads and executives encounter daily in their work 

educational advisor to many big firms, author has dis 
rsonnel problems with thousands of experienced super 

in’ this book he brings you solutions they agree get |! 
Concise, easy to read and understand. Gives | 

sort of training for better results in supervision Send for 

copy today. 


10 days’ Free Examination—Send this Coupon 


As business mean more 


more 


handle 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. ©. 
Send me Cooper’s How to Supervise People, for 10 days’ examinat 
on approval. In 10 days I will send $1.75, plus few cents postag: 

turn book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittar 
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| too. Then last week it was: 
| coat give you ponophobia?” 
| bia is fear of fatigue—brought on by 


| the future, 


| electric pants-pressers, 
| bedroom slippers, the glass globes began 
| to go. They're almost forgotten by now. 


ing Merry Ned with the dictiongy 
lately, rooting in it for esotc-icg t 
baffle us ad-readers 

The first item appeared in © ney, 
paper ad a couple of week ago. “Dog 
your suit give you stasiphobia?”’ it sai 
Stasiphobia turned out to be a ¢:ead of 
standing upright. It was wh.! hap. 
pened to fellows who didn’t get the; 
suits at Lord & Taylor and were. there. 
fore, scared to stand up sstraiglit, }¢. 
cause then they would : Ba how thei: 
vest and trousers didn’t meet. 

A few days later an ad came along 
asking blithely: “Does your suit give 
you merinthophobia?” Merinthophobi; 
proved to be a dread of being bound 
The same fellows that were troubled 
with stasiphobia got merinthophobi 
“Does your 
Ponopho. 


heavy overcoats. There are sure to be 
even rarer Lord & Taylor phobias in 
but ponophobia is the 
mental state they’re left in at the date 
of writing. Us, we still feel fine, though 
Just a touch of ahgawanwattayatryintz- 
handmephobia maybe. That’s a fear of 
going into stores where the clerks ux 


| fancy words we can’t understand. 


| Revival 


Back in the good old days, when we 
were a little younger, you could always 
tell a drug store from any other kind of 
store because it had a beautiful glass 
globe, filled with beautiful colored 
water, hanging in its window. Along 
about the time drug stores started carry- 
ing cream cheese and olive sandwiches, 
and _ cardboard 


This week, though, the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. came through with the joyous 


| news that it was starting to turn the 
| globes out again on a mass production 
| basis. Maybe this revival of interest in 

the old glass globes is an indication ot 


a general longing for the past, for the 
time of peace and security. Or maybe 


| it’s just caused by the fact that Owens 
| Illinois is offering the globes to drug- 
| gists in a combination deal with orders 
| of prescription-ware. 
| it’s a cause we'd like to see succeed. A 


But either way, 


chocolate soda never tasted as good as it 
did when you could sit at a marble-top 
table, sucking on a bent straw, and 
watching everything that went on in the 
hot street reflected in the red and blue 
globes hanging in the window. 


Defense Note 


A Mr. Gene Newhall on the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, has coined a phrase (we 
think) that is probably going to have a 
lot of currency. He refers to girls who 
are crazy about soldiers as “khaki- 
wacky.” 
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THE TRADING POST 


—_— 


Double-Barrelled Job 


Still another dealer in food products 
feels that if we are to foster Pan-Ameri- 
can trade, it will be necessary for Latin- 
American producers to do a better job 
at their end. Here is a letter from Frank 
A. Blum of Frank A. Blum & Sons 
of Pittsburgh: 


af * x 


Your article in “The Trading Post” of 
an. 18 reached me in southern Oklahoma. 
] am greatly interested in your comments 
as we too are somewhat bewildered by 
Argentine methods. Recognizing that Argen- 
tine producers have a golden opportunity 
right now before them, I would contribute 
a few remarks, to add to yours. 

The situation applies not only to “Bleu” 
cheese, which formerly was imported from 
Denmark in great quantities, even when 
the French Roquefort was also available, 
but also to Argentine Romano cheese, used 
for grating, also made from cow’s milk, and 
a very worthy successor to Italian Romano, 
which was a sheep’s milk product, and 
other Argentine cheeses, some for grating, 
and others for eating, such as Typo Sardo, 
Sbrinz, Reggianatto, Goya, Provolone, ‘Typo 
Edam, and Gruyere, all patterned after 
some pre-war European favorite. 

But, as in all good things, there’s a 
catch: our good U.S. manufacturers, in 
Wisconsin and other states, are now pro 
ducing some fine-quality European types of 
cheese. Naturally the cost is less, because 
there is no duty, no ocean freight and 
refrigeration, and also no high-costing “war” 
insurance. We should, therefore, first of all 
advertise “home production’. 

Furthermore, the Latin-Americans should 
not insist that the importer pay for goods 
at New York before receiving same, and in 
some instances before even being permitted 
to make inspection before paying for mer- 
chandise. I dare say that 98% of American 
business on cheese sold in the United States 
is sold on a credit basis, and I can’t under- 
stand why we should pay cash, or issue 
letters of credit, to Latin-American ex 
porters, and take all the chances pertaining 
to quality, weights, and conditions of prod- 
uct upon arrival in this country. 

Surely this isn’t the American way, al- 
though we do wish to cooperate with our 
President, by buying from Latin-America. 

oe x x 

From this and other letters to date 
it looks as though two jobs must be 
done if we are to import more Latin- 
American products. One is to advertise 
those products more aggressively to the 
American consumer, as has been sug- 
gested by this department. The other is 
to revamp some of the trade practices 
that are responsible for resistance such 
as is indicated in the foregoing. It goes 
without saying, of course, that such a 
revamping of trade practices must apply 
at both ends if we are to stimulate trade. 
But we had so much emphasis hereto- 
fore on what the U.S. exporter should 
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be doing to improve his ways that it 
has seemed worth while to get on ree- 
ord some of the obstructive practices 
that must be corrected by our Latin- 
American friends. It is the seller who 
always has the job of meeting the needs 
and habits of the buyer, and any real 
attempt to stimulate trade puts a burden 
on the sellers at both ends. 


Des Moines Reports Progress 


Back in January 1939 (BW —Jan.14 
"39,p40), we reported on the work of 
the Des Moines Industrial Council. 
Now Geo. Heaps, ]r., Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council is good enough 
to bring us down to date: 

x * bsg 


I have read with much interest your 
story of the proposed changes in Los 
Angeles (BW—Jan.18’41,p48) and as or- 
ganizations such as ours seem to be becom- 
ing more and more necessary for employers 
I thought I would acquaint you with our 
progress. ’ 

The Industries Council at present is the 
voice of management in labor matters here 
in Des Moines. Practically every type of 
business employing labor in Des Moines 
is represented on the Council. Organized 
labor in general works with the Council 
freely and almost from choice. We have 
strictly adhered to our principle of “no 
union busting”, at the same time insisting 
upon the maintenance of law and order and 
in orderly procedure in negotiating wage 
agreements and settling grievances that 
arise under those agreements. 

We are happy to report that employer 
employee relations are on a_ better basis 
than they were when the Council started 
functioning in May, 1938. Employers and 
employees have lost much of the suspicion 
they had as to each other’s motives. We 
attempt to keep wage rates in the various 
industries as nearly competitive with other 
cities and with each other as possible. We 
try in every wage agreement to see that 
the rights of management of the business 
and the direction of the working force shall 
be retained by employers with the proper 
safeguards for hearings in case either party 
may feel he has a grievance. The situation 
is, of course, not ideal, which cannot be 
expected short of the millennium, but it 
has improved to the extent that our Indus- 
tries Council is accepted as the representa- 
tive of employers as much by the unions 
as by the employers themselves. 

I might add that, after your article of 
14 Jan. 1939 was published, this office was 
simply swamped with inquiries concerning 
our functions, methods, activities, etc. 
These came from all over the United States, 
from universities, State Labor Departments, 
associations of numerous kinds from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from numerous 
individual employers. As a matter of fact, 
we still get occasional inquiries and have 
had considerable correspondence with some 
of those who have asked questions about 
the Council. wc. 


YOU CAN'T 
MEASURE IN 
DOLLARS! 


, buy so much more in 
Allegheny Stainless that, 
frankly, it would almost be 
cheap at any price. Think 
of it in terms of articles and 
equipment for your home 
(or business) that literally 
last a lifetime 
bright and fresh and new 
requiring little cleaning or 
maintenance. Then 
see why the star label that 
means it’s genuine, also 
means it’s your best “econ- 
omy” buy! 


always 


you'll 


READ ‘STEEL HORIZONS” 


A full-color magazine about 
fine steels, written for people 
in business. Write for your 
copy —address Dept. C-202. 
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THE TREND 


On the surface, the Gano Dunn steel report is de- 
cidedly reassuring. It puts an end to the official argu- 
ments in Washington on whether or not the industry 
should expand plant; for another thing it allays fears of 
small consumers that, in the allocation of steel, they will 
be left in the lurch. According to Mr. Dunn, the industry 
this year can more than make enough steel to go around 
(page 15). The implication, therefore, is that the country 
can have its butter as well as its guns; that there will be 
steel for defense and steel for automobiles, radios, etc. 

And yet, it is not safe to place total reliance on the 
Dunn report—or, for that matter, on any report—on steel 
capacity. Too many variables enter the situation. And 
in Mr. Dunn’s case, his own figures and arguments would 
seem to point to a shortage next year. 


© Underlying the Dunn report is the assumption made by 
Melvin G. de Chazeau, a recognized steel authority, that 
steel demand varies with national income. Mr. Dunn 
accepts the de Chazeau estimates that civilian consump- 
tion of steel would run to 61,000,000 tons on a $80,- 
000,000,000 national income, to 70,000,000 tons on a 
$90,000,000,000 income. Using these estimates as 
civilian consumption totals for 1941 and 1942 respec- 
tively, Mr. Dunn adds figures on probable Army and 
Navy demand plus exports, and arrives at the following 


total demand estimates: 
Steel Ingot Requirements in Tons 


1941 1942 
Army and Navy 2,800,000 4,100,000 
Maritime Commission. . . 250,000 350,000 
Exports ...... ; 13,440,000 14,534,000 
Civilian demand apn 61,000,000 70,000,000 
Total demand....... 77,490,000 88,984,000 


Capacity—Jan. 1|.. 87,576,099 91,124,718 


Excess capacity—Jan. 1.. 10,086,099 2,140,718 


© Now it is at this point that interpretation of the Dunn 
figures can lead into statistical trouble. Mr. Dunn’s esti- 
mates of steel capacity, which are included with his de- 
mand figures above, are for specific dates—Jan. 1, 1941, 
and Jan. 1, 1942. This means, for instance, that as of 
Jan. 1, 1942, the steel industry will be able to produce at 
an annual rate of 91,100,000 tons of steel. And that raises 
a critical question: What period is Mr. Dunn taking 
when he assumes a national income of $90,000,000,000? 

If he means that on Jan. 1, 1942, national income will 
be running at the annual rate of $90,000,000,000, then it 
follows that his excess-capacity estimate of 2,100,000 ap- 
plies to that date and that date only—not to the entire 
calendar year, as so many persons have interpreted it. And 
this implies that in less than a year—by Jan. 1, 1942— 
American demand for steel will be running within 
2,100,000 tons of the industry’s capacity. 

rom there you can go on to the conclusion—using the 
Dunn-de-Chazeau figures—that steel capacity may be in- 
sufficient to meet demand early in 1942. Remember 
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STEEL—-STILL A PROBLEM 


that steel capacity cannot be expanded quickly. And 
certainly, it is not expanding as rapidly as national income 
and hence as rapidly as steel demand. 

Let us take the assumption of Mr. de Chazeau that 
national income will rise from $80,000,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, to $90,000,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1942. On that basis, income 
would be theoretically rising at the rate of $833,333,333 a 
month. Now, on Jan. 1, 1942—mid-point of the fiscal 
year—national income would be running at the annual 
rate of $90,000,000,000, and by June 30, 1942, it would be 
up to the annual rate of $95,000,000,000. And since Mr. 
Dunn arrives at an excess-capacity figure of only 2,100,000 
tons on Jan. 1, 1942, on the basis of a national income of 
$90,000,000,000, the presumption is that, with national 
income running at a per annum rate of $95,000,000,000, 
there would be a deficiency in capacity by June 30, 1942. 


e Mr. Dunn uses the de Chazeau national-income esti- 
mates with reservations. He thinks they are too high. But 
implicitly he does accept the view that a $10,000,000,000 
increase in national income between 1941 and 1942 is not 
out of line. Therefore, suppose we project current na- 
tional income ahead on the basis of that assumption. 

On Jan. | this year, national income was running at the 
annual rate of $78,500,000,000. That would require ap- 
proximately 59,000,000,000 tons of steel for civilian con- 
sumption (on the basis of 61,000,000 tons on a national 
income of $80,000,000,000). Allowing for Army, Navy, 
and export steel, here is how steel requirements would 
shape up, assuming a constant rate of expansion in na- 
tional income and steel demand: 


Estimated Estimated Steel Requirements 
National Income -——— -Annual Rate—— 

Date (Annual Rate) Civilian Defense* Total 
Jan. 1, 1941.. $78,500,000,000 59,000,000 16,500,000 75,500,000 
June 30, 1941.. 83,500,000,000 63,500,000 17,750,000 81,250,000 
Jan. 1, 1942.. 88,500,000,000 68,000,000 19,000,000 87,000,000 
June 30, 1942.. 93,500,000,000 72,500,000 20,250,000 92,750,000 


* Army, Navy, Exports 


© Certainly, that hardly leaves room for complacency 
about the steel industry’s capacity to produce all the steel 
needed for both civilian and defense purposes. And we 
might as well face that fact now, and not assume that the 
Dunn report says something that it doesn’t. 

However, before one comes to the conclusion that the 
steel industry ought to expand plant—and in a hurry—it 
would be well to think twice about the de Chazeau-Dunn 
estimates of steel consumption. They are based on na- 
tional income; they assume that civilian steel demand 
will rise right along with purchasing power. But can that 
demand reach as much as 70,000,000 tons of ingot steel 
in the 1941 fiscal year? By all past guidance that is a tre- 
mendous figure. ‘Therefore, this phase of the Dunn report 
deserves additional attention. 
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